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What a boom we were handed by World War 


No. 1! Money came easily —went easily. 
Everybody was splurging on everything. 
—silk underwear, diamond sunbursts! Prices 
went skying. Sugar eventually hit 28¢a pound! 


Or had we? Bread lines, apple venders, WPA. 
“Brother, can you spare a dime?’’ No jobs. 
Prices dropping. Wages dropping. Everything 
dropping —except the mortgage on the house. 
Depression follows a rise. 


Again everybody was buying everything— 
yachts, jewelry, stocks, real estate, regard- 
less of cost. Depression? Phooey . .. we 
thought we’d found a way to lick depression. 


4 THINGS TO DO to keep prices down 
and help avoid another depression 


I. Buy only what you really need. 


2. When you buy, pay no more than the ceiling prices. Pay your ration 
points in full. 


3. Keep your own prices down. Don’t take advantage of war conditions 
to ask for more—for your labor, your services, or the goods you sell. 


4. Save. Buy and hold all the War Bonds you can afford—to help pay 
for the war and insure your future. Keep up your insurance. 


A United Stotes war message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War 
Informotion; ond contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 


Bye-bye, boom. Factories closed; men laid 
off. Prices and wages sinking fast. Wish we’d. 
banked some of that dough we’d blown a few 
years back! With jobs scarce, that money 
would have come in mighty handy, then. 


z 


We’re splurging again. Americans have been 
earning more money. But even today there 
are fewer goods to spend it on—so, naturally, 
prices rise. We must keep them in check. 
DON’T LET 7T ALL HAPPEN AGAIN! 


EVERY | 
WAR BOND 
YoU BUY 
WILL HELP 
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Let these beautiful books 
carry deus Christmas Breclyes 


MY WEDDING 


A book in which a woman may record the most precious memories in 
her life. Beautifully designed and illustrated pages enlivened by 
quotations from great writers await such entries as engagement, gifts, 
trousseau, wedding gown, honeymoon, photographs, etc. Printed in full 
color, bound in white with offset design. Illustrated by Virginia 
Grilley. Boxed $2.00. 


A RECORD OF GIFTS 


This book is designed to record wedding gifts and gifts received on 
notable and festive occasions along with the names and addresses of 
the donors. Printed in two colors, bound in imitation white leather 
with design in gold and colors. Boxed $1.00. 


SCHOOL DAY MEMORIES 


Designed for modern youth with entries for such diverse activities as 
dates, parties, chums, photos, athletics, movies, favorite stars, sports, 
radio programs, orchestras, Studies, etc. Illustrated by Virginia 
Grilley. Printed in full color. Boxed $1.25. 


A BOOK OF GUESTS AND MEMORIES 


For every house where hospitality reigns. Ample space for guests’ 
signatures and pleasant comments on wedding anniversaries, birth- 
days, holidays, week-ends, etc. Printed in grey, bound in white with 
design in blue and violet. Boxed $1.00. 


BIRTHSTONE BIRTHDAY RECORD 


A book in which to list your friends’ birthdays. The name of the 
birthstone symbolizing each month, along with appropriate mottoes, 
is printed at the head of each page. Printed in two colors, bound in 
white with design in blue, green and violet. Boxed $1.00. 


MY BABY 


A lovely book gracefully designed with two color illustrations to record 
baby’s first smiles, first words, parties, photographs, pets, gifts, hand 
and foot prints, friends and family background. Bound in white with 
an enchanting color design in delicate tones. Boxed $1.50. 


BABY MINE 


A baby record newly designed to catch the modern spirit. Colored 
drawings of children in action by the famous artists Marion and 
Doris Henderson along with quotations from great writers decorate 
the ever popular entry pages. Boxed $2.00. 


MY DOG 


A record of your dog’s pedigree, breed, markings, 
photographs, birthdays, tricks, blue ribbons, 
brothers and sisters. Pictures of many breeds by 
the famous dog illustrator Gladys Emerson Cook 
ranging from Scotch Terriers and Dalmatians to 
Poodles and Chows. Printed in two colors, bound 
in brown with dog’s head offset in color. Boxed 
$1.50. 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
116 East 16th Street, New York 3. 
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DECEMBER, 1944 


WHEN I WENT to South Africa I was 
eager to find out the truth about the 
“miracles” performed by the witch doc- 
tors. It was not an easy task and no one 
“was willing to co-operate with me. Oc- 


“.* tantly admits that there may be “some- 
_ thing in the witch doctoring business,” 
| but the official policy is to discourage the 
practice completely. In many British 
colonies witch doctors are hunted by the 
police and thrown into jail. In some in- 
stances, where they have been the cause 
of their victim’s death, they have been 
hanged. Whatever black magic is prac- 
-ticed is therefore done on the sly. 

In fair weather or foul I rode up and 
down the hills of Zululand. Many a 
night I slept in a native kraai. As the 
Zulus’ confidence in me and my own 
“magic” slowly —oh how slowly — in- 

- creased, I was finally permitted to sit up 
nights with black, frenzied, painted wo- 
men witch doctors to see them become 
“possessed by the spirit” and hear them 
howl like moonstruck dogs. Nevertheless, 
it was months before the witch doctors 
gave away a few of their secrets. 

I emerged from my expedition a wiser, 
but a disappointed man, because I had 
not seen any of those very much publi- 
cized African witch doctors do a thing 

- which, in the last analysis, you and I 
cannot duplicate—and, no doubt, with a 
little practice do it better and far more 
convincingly. 

Nevertheless, to be an isangoma is 
very lucrative. The Zulus, like all African 
natives, firmly believe in the unlimited 
powers of witch doctors, and pay them 
handsomely for services rendered. The 
fee usually is one or several heads of 

~~ cattle. 

In the Zulu world there are, as in our 
modern one, doctors and doctors. Some 
are good, and some are not so good. 


CANDIDATE FOR WITCH 
DOCTOR ) 


Ns ty Jf : - _ 

2¢ the careful tutelage of 
ster of the art of black 
| girl is preparing her- 

| position which will 
§ power among — 


casionally the white man in Africa reluc- 


MAGIC FOR PROFIT 


by Aleko E. Lilius 


Witch doctors are of both sexes. The 
deviner, isangoma isanusi, ranks lowest 
among the black soothsayers. This isan- 


goma is either a man or a woman and will - 


answer any and all questions by “throw- 
ing bones.” He or she will recover your 
stray cattle, tell you where to dig for 
water, how to recapture the affections of 
your best girl, tell you who stole your 
beer, when to marry and when to go 
on a hunt. 

Next in rank comes isangoma yokwe- 
latha, the leech, who is always a man. He 
will cure your bodily ills; he really is an 
excellent herbalist, and the modern phar- 
macologist can learn a thing or two from 
him. 

Next comes isangoma vezulu, “‘the 
heaven-heard.” He is the rainmaker and 
consequently a well paid humbug, And 
last, but very important in the social 
scale of the Zulus, comes the army sur- 
geon, the isangoma impi, who, however, 
will have to wait for the next Zulu war 
to become useful to his tribe. 

To do their tricks, all witch doctors 
need a “medicine-” 
medicines, for every purpose in life, from 
love to death potions. To kill an enemy, 
the death potion is seldom administered 
directly to the victim, but is used to 
bring about the spell that will kill him. 
The mutt may be anything from a harm- 
less herb to the fat of a crocodile or 
parts of a human body. The latter is 
supposed to be extremely powerful and 
the Zulu witch doctors go to any lengths 
to obtain it. Not long ago a case was 
heard in Eshowe, the capital of Zululand, 
when several chiefs were accused of 
“making their shadows bigger.” These 
chiefs had felt that for some time the 
spirits had been neglecting them, and that 
the witch doctors had been less successful 
in the execution of their arts. The isan- 
gomas complained that their muti was not 


There are mutis, or - 


strong enough, so the chiefs sent out 
henchmen to kill a few people. This 
done, the corpses were quartered; the 
genitals, the hearts and the fat were cut 
out and given to the witch doctors. Need- 
less, to say, some time later the actual 
murderers were caught and hanged, with 
two of the chiefs thrown in for good 
measure. 

The Zulus believe that an isangoma 
can kill a person by simply wishing death 
upon him. No doubt, since the Zulus be- 
lieve implicity in their witch doctors’ 
powers, this kind of murder can and has 
been done—by auto-suggestion or hyp- 
nosis. Modern science has proved this 
possible. The witch doctors are also said 
to be able to inflict madness upon people 


INITIATION CEREMONY 


Frenzied dances and orgies play an important part 

in Zulu black magic. Stimulated by quantities of 

native beer, shouting and howling hysterically, witch 

doctors make of their initiation ceremony a veritable 
Walpurgis Night. 


and, quite fortunately, they can also cure 
them of it. 

The witch doctors are able to perform 
the dreaded bula cermony, or “smelling 
out” witches. That is perhaps the chief 
mission of all witch doctors and, in- 
cidentally, the chief reason for their enor- 
mous power over the people. A witch is 
a culprit. who knowingly or unwittingly 
is causing sickness, death or accidents by 
his or her evil influence. Once anyone 
is “smelled out” as a witch, he or she is 
doomed—and usually killed. As the 
“smelling out” ceremony often is purely 
an act of vengeance or punishment for 
disobedience of the chief’s or the witch 
doctor’s wishes, the witch doctors are 
feared by all—men, women and children. 

Today “smelling out” is forbidden by 
the white man’s law, but it still goes on 
and the dockets of the South African Po- 
lice are filled with solved and unsolved 
witch murder cases. : 

While anyone can become a witch, not 
everybody can become a witch doctor. 
The isangoma are often elderly, married 
women who, after giving birth to several 
still-born children, suddenly feel violent 
pains in the abdomen. So they disappear 
into the hills. Upon their return they 
simply proclaim themselves possessed by 
the spirit. They have automatically be- 
come candidates for a witch doctor’s job. 
If all the other witch doctors of the neigh- 
boring tribes recognize the symptoms 
as genuine, her instruction in the fine arts 
of African witch doctoring begins at 
once. She will be taught how to mix 
medicines, or mutis, the all important 
secrets of various “smelling out” methods 
will be drilled into her, and the dark and 
very secret ways and means of killing 
people—at a distance, without actually 
committing a murder—will be conveyed 
to her. She will be told how to paint her- 
self and what insignia to wear. 

Then comes the great day in this Zulu 
woman’s life, when she is initiated. By 
sunset all the other witchdoctors gather 
in the candidate’s hut. A lot of native 
beer is drunk. They begin to dance, 
howl and scream and at last they go into 
hysterics until the wretched things actu- 
ally believe themselves in communion 
with the spirits. The orgies end up in a 
veritable Walpurgis Night. 

Male candidates for the witch doctor’s 
job usually get an attack of madness— 
and they, too, disappear into the moun- 
tains, where they commune with spirits, 
who command them to return to their 
villages and there proclaim themselves the 
spirit-chosen candidates for their impor- 
tant calling. 

Once a candidate has been initiated 
and thus recognized as a fullfledged 
witch doctor, she—or he— is allowed to 
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THE HEAVEN HEARD 


Witch doctors are frequently superb physical specimens, tall, broad shouldered and muscular. 
This tsangoma is a rain. maker, or ‘‘the heaven heard’’, engaged in the strenuous ceremonial 
to bring the much needed showers to thirsty Zulu fields. 


wear the “robes of office.” This dress is 
made of jackal skin. The witch doctor’s 
face is painted white or ochre; a cluster 
of inflated gall bladders is worn on the 
head; and, if the witch doctor is a wo- 
man, her hair is done up in a multitude 
of small plaits with amulets dangling 
from each. From now on the newly ap- 
pointed isangoma is supposed to howl and 
scream and dance and fall into trances 
at all hours of the day or night, when- 
ever “the spirit talks,” and to behave in 
the manner generally credited to the 
priests of Africa’s dark powers. 

Some of the mutis, judging by the in- 
gredients, must be powerful, indeed. I 
have made a note of several of them. 


Love Potion 
R/ One part cuttle fish; 
One part leopard fat; 
Four parts vegetables (any) 
To be mixed with the girl’s 
spittle and your own. Cover 
carefully and place on a 
projecting rock near her 
house. She won't jilt you 
after that. 
Receipt for Love Fits 
R/ One part bird fat; 
One part washing soda; 
One part butter ; 
The heart of cock dove; 
One part owl feathers or meat. 
Medicines to cause the victim’s death, 


HIGH PRIEST OF FEAR 


Despite the efforts of white authorities the lives of the Zulus are still swayed by fear and 
superstition. Witch doctors are believed to have the ability to kill people by the sheer 
malevolent power of their minds—the Zulu conception of malicious animal magnetism. 


if placed on his footprints or sprinkled 
on his clothes, are many and their com- 
position is never openly discussed. They 
are obscene concoctions made of every 
imaginable kind of ingredients, many of 
them scatological in nature. Death potions 
may be put on the sorcerer’s finger, 
which, if pointed at the victim, will cause 
instant illness or death. The victim can 
be saved only if the sorcerer at once 
turns away and sticks his finger into soft 
earth. Then the medicine will only cause 
the victim’s madness. 

Infusions of roots mixed with earth 
from the victim’s footprints and injected 
into the hole of a snake are also supposed 
to be strong death-bringing medicines. 


Again, if one wishes to kill a chief or 
any other person of importance, the fol- 
lowing prescriptions prove useful: 

Chief's Death Potion 

R/ One part crocodile liver ; 

One part eland fat; 

Two parts of a kaffir 

(the fat of a white man is 
more powerful, however). 

If one does not wish his victim to die, 
but only teach him a lesson for life, the 
following is recommended : 

R/ Take the eyes of a’ leopard. 
Mix carefully with the meat 
of a land crab and put in the 
victim’s beer. Soon his eyes 
will protrude and finally fall 


out, and the victim has had 
his lesson. 

A peculiarity common to all Zulu medi- 
cines is that they can be poured into the 
common beer bowl, but only the victim 
will be affected by the potions. The rest 
of the drinkers will neither suffer nor 
know of the presence of the medicine. 

Another way of putting the spell on 
the intended victim is to smear a little of 
the muti on the feathers of a bird, which, 
unknown to the victim or the members of 
his family, will visit his hut and deposit 
the medicine there. Should, however, 
the victim happen to see the witch doctor 
come riding on a baboon in the dead of 
night, it is the last thing he will ever 
see. There is no testimony to the con- 
trary. 

Once on a cold rainy night in July a 
few years ago, I rode up to Chief Man- 
yala’s kraal near N’Khandhla. The chief’s 
large beehive reed hut, surrounded by 
the smaller huts of his many wives, stood 
a little apart from the rest, and a short 
distance from the cattle corral in which 
were many heads of fine cattle. A dog 
barked. Another answered. Hearing the 
tramp of my horse’s hooves, a_ black 
warrior stepped out from the darkness, 
saluted in Hitler fashion (did Hitler bor- 
row his salute from the African natives ?) 
with arm out-stretched. 

“Inkos!” 

I acknowledged his greetings and asked 
for the chief. According to the Zulu 
etiquette the host must pretend ignorance 
when a guest approaches his kraal. In 
the olden times, in the days of cruel King 
Chaka, a stranger would have been met 
by an armed force. 

But since the night was stormy and it 
rained hard, I did not wait for Manyala 
or any of his subchiefs to come out of the 
hut to welcome me. I crawled straight 
through the low opening into the hut. 
Being a white man, I could claim ignor- 
ance of Zulu etiquette. 

Manyala and I were old friends. On 
several occasions I had photographed him 
and his people. I had given him pictures 
of himself and all his wives and my 
generosity—and genuine generosity it 
was, since his demands for more pictures 
were endless—sealed our friendship. 

Manyala was a glorious specimen of 
black manhood. He was naked but for 
a loin cloth. On his head he wore a black 
ring of buffalo horn. Wlienever he left 
his hut, he always adorned himself with a 
fine leopard skin, the token of his chief- 
taincy. Among the Zulus he was consid- 
ered a great man and he also enjoyed the 
high esteem of the local white authorities. 

This did not, however, prevent him 
from sincerely believing in the powers 
and the possibilities of witchcraft. 

Because of our friendship, I had man- 
aged to get myself introduced to three 
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witch doctors within his district—all by his “royal command.” I am pretty . 
good at sleight of hand of the simpler kind, and my talents are sufficiently 
effective to impress any black witch doctor. I can, of course, make a coin 
disappear and pull it out of the witch doctor’s mouth, nose or ear. I can 
also pull off my thumb and put it on again. These are old tricks any 
schoolboy can do. 
Should the witch doctor still remain unimpressed, I have a few more 
tricks up my sleeve. I cannot pull out my teeth as they are still my own, 
but I can pull out my eye and put it back again, which sounds pretty 
good, since I have perfectly good eyes. I do the trick with an extra eye, 
an artificial one. I usually carry it about in my vest pocket and, pretend- 
ing to pull out my own optic, I show the glass eye to the gasping, black, 
beplumed audience—and then calmly go through the motions of putting it 
back into the socket. When I do this, I know that I have licked the magic 
of every isangoma in the district. No one will offer to do a trick like that 
and I should be sorry to see them try. 
I had had offers of bribes to disclose the secret of that eye trick. I had 
steadfastly refused. 
One day, in exasperation, I told an old, female isangoma, known 
throughout Zululand for her wickedness, that if she did not quit pestering 
me about my “eye medicine,” I would do to her the blackest magic I knew— 
I would unscrew her head—and, I added menacingly, perhaps forget how 
to screw it on again. 
I had expected a burst of laughter from all those who had overheard my 
outburst. But the chuckles did not materialize. The Zulus looked at me 
with large, frightened eyes and sneaked away, one by one. They had taken 
me literally. I let it go at that. Why not? 
And that was how I earned my reputation of being a mighty witch 
doctor myself. 
I had hardly entered Manyala’s hut and partaken of his mealie-beer, 
when he began cross-examining me about the incident. It had, by way of 
African grapevine telegraph, at last reached his royal ears. I was in a 
Soe dilemma; should I tell him the truth or not? I tried to humor him, but 

- using a primitive form of dice the “bone thrower” answers such did not succeed too well. One by one several of his wives (he had a dozen 
estions as how to recover stray cattle, how to win a woman’s affec- or so) and attendants disappeared, and finally one only, a middle-aged 
tion, when to marry and when to dig for water. Zulu woman, all bedecked with glass-pearl adornments, remained with 

him. Manyala did not beat about the bush. . 

“Inkosi,’ he said. “This woman is one of my wives. It is a secret. I 
want you to teach her the eye magic and I also want her to know how to 
take off people’s heads.”’ 
So, I realized, that if I wished to remain in the chief’s favors, I had bet- 
ter produce the goods. But if I did, and showed him and his witch doctor 
wife that one was a trick and the other a lie, 1 wondered how he would take 
it. To be sure, my reputation as a genuine witch doctor would be destroyed. 
However, I showed Mrs. Manyala how to pull out the eye, how to hide 
the artificial one in the left hand, show it to the audience and, finally, how 
to “put” it back again. As to unscrewing peoples’ heads, I said that I 
simply did not dare to show it. It was dangerous, and Manyala, and par- 
ticularly his wife, looked genuinely disappointed. 
I realized now that she had hoped to learn from me honest-to- -goodness 
magic and thus by far out-distance all. other competitors—and now I had 
bitterly disillusioned her. In fact, she did not show too much gratitude 
when, after much hesitation, I presented her with my precious glass: eye. 
It had, after all, long been of invaluable service to me. However, I was 
leaving Africa in a few weeks’ time and I did not need it any longer. So 
why not let the “royal” witch doctor lady have it. She took it—and in due 
time I left the African continent for home. 
Not long ago in New York City, I received a letter from the Meistrate 

of N’Khandhla, whom I had befriended during my stay in South Africa 
He told me that ever since my departure from the blue hills of Zululand, 
“my reputation as a witch doctor in his district had not only persisted but it 
had actually grown. As to Manyala, for some unaccountable reason his 
cattle herds had doubled and almost trebled in size. The rumor among the 
Zulus had it that Mrs. Manyala, the one who practiced witch doctoring, 
had been doing a healthy business in selling some powerful magic which, 
according to the natives, I had brought with me from the deep jungles of 


Central Africa and given to her. What did I know about it? 
(Continued on page 32) 


The Zulu girl wears her hair tightly 
plaited in small curls and adorns her- 
self with brightly colored pearls. 
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This is the view of El Morro, or Inscription Rock, that greatly impressed the Spanish explorers, conquistadors and missionaries as they 


came from the east in search of the fabulous Seven Cities of Cibola. 
de Elizaecochea, Bishop of Durango. 


The inscription at the upper left is that of Senor Doctor Don Martin 
It is dated September 28, 1737. 


NEW MEXICO’S STONE AUTOGRAPH 


FAR OUT in western New Mexico, off 
the main lines of travel, is the world’s 
greatest autograph album—a massive 
rock that rears its crest more than two 
hundred feet above a lava covered val- 
ley. A spring gushing from a little cove 


ALBUM 


by Earle R. Forrest 


Photographs from the U. S. Department of the Interioz 


in its face made this a noted camping 
place for the early Spanish explorers and 
conquistadors from Coronado’s time 
down through three hundred years, and 
for early Americans California bound 
over the old Spanish trail. There you will 
find, carved upon its face in old Spanish, 
a record of many important historical 
events of New Mexico from the day Don 
Juan de Ofate, first governor and colo- 
nizer of the province for the King of 
Spain, passed that way in 1606 ‘“‘to the 
discovery of the sea of the south,’ down 
through the centuries to the first days of 
American occupation. 

El Estanque del Pefiol, “The Pool of 
the Rock,’ was its first name. bestowed 
by Diego Perez de Luxan, a member of 
Don Antonio de Espejo’s party in 1583. 
However, later Spaniards christened it 


“El Morro” because its many turrets and 
spires reminded them of a great castle of 
their homeland far across the sea; but the 
Americans soon changed this to the less 
romantic but more descriptive “Inscrip- 
tion Rock.” But in spite of this it is sti 
El Morro to the Spanish Americans of 
New Mexico. 

Overhead fly great transports and 
bombers on their transcontinental jour- 
ney, following the route of the conquista- 
dors of past centuries and the emigrants 
of our own times; and not many miles to 
the north is the line of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road; but the rock is still buried in the 
wilderness. 

There is no record that Coronado 
stopped at El Morro in August, 1540, on 
his way from Hawikuh to the Rio Grande 
pueblos; but it is almost safe to say that 


This inscription reads: ‘‘On the 9 
ninth day of the month of June, 
of the year 1709 passed by here 

to Zuni, Ramon Garcia Juldo.”’ 


The oldest historical inscription at El Morro reads: “‘Passed by here 
the officer Don Juan de Onate to the discovery of the Sea of the 
South on the 16th of April year 1606.” 


: ORL copies These 
in 18° 184-9 ® W Kern, 
LG. 2% 
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The inscription in Spanish commemorates the avenging of the death 

of Father de Latrado who was murdered by the Indians in 1632. 

Near it are the inscriptions of Lieutenant Simpson and R, H. Kern 
1849 and of R. H. Kearn in 1851. 


The inscription above in verse form was made by Manuel de Silva 
Nieto. It reads as follows:— 
“Here (obliterated but probably ‘passed the’) Governor 
Don Francisco Manuel de Silva Nieto 
Whose indubitable arms and valor 
Have overcome the impossible 
With wagons of the King our Lord, 
A thing which he alone put into effect 
9 of August Sixteen hundred and twenty nine 
That it might be heard | passed on to Zuni 
And carried the Faith.” 
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he camped at the spring where wood and water were plentiful. 


However, it is certain that he passed it two years later on his 
homeward trek after he had failed to find the seven cities of 
gold. Unfortunately for history rock carved inscriptions were 
not in vogue in Coronado’s time. 

F orty years passed before another white man came that way. 
It was in July of 1582 that Francisco Sanchez de Chamuscado 
with nine soldiers and the man of God, Fray Agustin Rodriguez, 
passed Inscription Rock on their way to the land of the Zunis. 
They camped at the spring, and carved an inscription that was 
the beginning of this historic autograph album. But that in- 
scription is one of the mysteries of El Morro. Authorities to- 
day deny its existence, for the only record ever found was made 
by the late Frank Hamilton Cushing. Mr. Cushing stated that 
in 1888 he discovered Chamuscado’s name carved on the rock, 
and he sketched this “graven signature.” Dr. Frederick W. 
Hodge believes that this is erroneous, basing his conclusion on 
the fact that no one has ever been able to find it since 1888, 
although diligent search has been made. On the other hand Mr. 
Cushing was a very careful investigator. 

The next explorer to pass that way was Don Amtonts de 
Espejo, accompanied by Fray Bernardino Beltran, in 1583; but 
they left no record on the rock. 

Gallup, on the Santa Fe Railroad and the last town Fe New 
Mexico on the main highway to California, is the gateway to 
Inscription Rock and the Zuni country—land of the mythical 
seven golden cities of Fray Marcos de Niza. El Morro is 
forty- nine miles southeast of Gallup, over roads that are fine 
in dry weather but something to make you wonder why you ever 
came on such a crazy trip if you are caught in a heavy rain. In 
the years before the automobile three or four days were required 
to make the trip on horseback with a pack outfit or a wagon. 
Today you can make it in an hour and a half to two hours with 
good luck ; but it is not as much fun as in the old days when you 
camped under the stars and a brilliant moon—or the rain pelted 
you in torrents. 

Eighteen miles south of Gallup we came to the old McKitrick 
Indian Trading store, a relic of old life in the Southwest. 
Ramah, an early Mormon settlement, was reached a few miles 
farther on; and shortly after leaving the village the towering 
dome of Inscription Rock appeared over the cedars long miles 
before we reached our destination. Rounding the point of the 
great rock we came to the cove with the spring that made this 
such a pleasant camp ground for the Spanish conquistadors of 
long ago and the California bound emigrants of a later genera- 
tion. 

There, on the smooth face of the cliff, we found the oldest 
known inscription. It was carved by Don Juan de Ofate three 
hundred thirty-eight years ago over an ancient pictograph made 
by the natives of that region long before Coronado. Perhaps 
it was this ancient inscription that led Onate to leave this record 
of his journey of discovery. The elements have effaced it very 
little, and it is the most legible of all the inscriptions. Spanish 
scholars have translated it as follows: 


“Passed by here the officer Don Juan 
de Ofiate to the discovery of the Sea 
of the South on the 16th of April year 1606.” 


Ofate left his capital at San Gabriel, near San Juan Pueblo 
twenty-five miles north of the present Santa Fe, October 7, 
1604, with thirty soldiers and explored the country as far west 
as the Gulf of California. It was on his return journey that he 
carved the inscription recording his discovery of the “Sea of the 
South.” 

In the lower left hand corner of this inscription are the 
names, “Casados 1727 Juparelo.” Who were Casados and 
Juparelo?~ No historian has been able to identify them. 

There are over fifty of these Spanish inscriptions, dating 


{ 


When he led an expedition against the Hopi Indians Governor Felix Martinez left on El Morro the following inscription: “Year of 1716 
on 26 of August passed by here Don Feliz Martinez governor and captain general of this realm to the reduction and conquest of Moqui 
si and in his company the Reverend Friar Antonio Camargo custodian and ecclesiastical judge.” 


from that of Onate in 1606 down to 1774, 
when the last was made. If your time is 
limited you will want to find the most im- 
portant. This is now a national monu- 
ment, and the National Park Service has 
placed a framed translation on a post in 
front of each inscription so that you will 
have no trouble in identifying each one. 
One of the most interesting is un- 
signed; but it is attributed by some his- 
torians to Governor Manuel de Silva 
Nieto and by others to Felipe Zotylo. The 
basis of the dispute is the year. Some 
claim that it is 1620 and others 1629. As 
we examined it closely it appeared to be 
nothing except 1620. The long line that 
has been taken by some to be a tail of the 
“9” appeared to us to be plainly a “Y” 
following the “O”. Translated into Eng- 
lish it reads: 


“T am the Captain General of the Provinces 
of New Mexico for the King our Lord. 
Passed by here on return from the towns 
of Zuni on the 29 of July of the year 1620 
and he put them in peace upon their peti- 
tion, asking him his favor as vassals of His 
Majesty, and anew they gave their obedi- 
ence all of which he did with clemency, 
zeal and prudence as such a most Christian 
(not plain here) most extraordinary and 
gallant soldier of unending and praised 
memory.” 


I submitted this inscription to Dr. W. 
E. Vanderbilt, Professor of Spanish at 
Washington and Jefferson College, who 
spent twenty-five years in Mexico and 
South America. He is an excellent Span- 


ish scholar, especially of the old script, 
and he informed me that there is no 
doubt whatever that the date is 1620. 

The fact that Governor Nieto did pass 
El Morro in August, 1629, on his way 
back to the Zuni pueblos to put down an 
uprising that broke out after his first 
visit a short time before, has been given 
as proof that he made this inscription on 
that first journey, escorting the mission- 
aries to establish the Mission La Purisi- 
ma Concepcion at Hawikuh. This was 
the principal pueblo of the Zuni when 
Coronado came in 1540; the same pueblo 
seen by Fray Marcos de Niza from a hill 
top in 1539 after his Indian guides had 
told him of the killing of the Negro Este- 
van, who had preceded him. And it was 
the setting sun glistening on the red walls 
of Hawikuh that gave him the impression 
that the pueblo was made of gold. It was 
this one view of the distant “city of gold” 
that led Coronado in search of the mythi- 
cal Seven Cities of Cibola, a myth that 
was to lead men in search of buried treas- 
ure for more than three centuries. 

We easily found the inscription left by 
Governor Nieto in 1629, which some 
authorities claim was his second. It is 
the only one in poetic form on the rock. 
Translated literally it reads: 


“Here (obliterated but probably ‘passed the’) 


Governor 
Don Francisco Manuel de Silva Nieto 
Whose indubitable arms and valor 
Have overcome the impossible 


With wagons of the King our Lord, 

A thing which he alone put into effect 

Ninth of August Sixteen hundred and 

twenty nine 
That it might be heard I passed on to Zuni 

And carried the Faith.” 

This expedition led by Governor Nieto 
consisted of four hundred cavalrymen 
and ten wagons. 

Juan Gonzales, a member of the party, 
left his name with the year 1629 on the 
rock, where it may be seen today. 

The most historic inscription on the 
stone autograph album is that of General 
Diego de Vargas, who reconquered New 
Mexico in 1692 and proved himself the 
greatest Spanish soldier the Southwest 
ever produced. In the great Pueblo Re- 
bellion of 1680, the most successful and 
historic Indian uprising on the North 
American Continent, the Pueblos drove 
the Spaniards. back across the Rio 
Grande, and for twelve years the natives 
again reigned over New Mexico as in 
days of old. Then, in 1692 Vargas re- 
conquered the country for Spain. After 
reducing the pueblos of the Rio Grande 
he marched against the Zunis and left 
this inscription when he camped at El 
Morro: 


“Here was the General Don Diego 
de Vargas who conquered 

for our Holy Faith and the Royal 
Crown all the New 

Mexico at his own expense 

Year of 1692.” 


(Continued on page 33) 


Here are the names of two Spanish soldiers—Augustyn de Ynoios and Juan Gonzales. The name of the former appears many times on 
the cliffs and he may. have been a guide taking expeditions from Santa Fe to Zuni.-Gonzales came with Governor Nieto in 1629 to 
establish the mission in Hawikuh, a Zuni village now in ruins. 


The traveling players transform a hillside in Hampshire into a Venetian 


The touring players travel in a 
large truck which holds all their 
costumes and props. In one of 
these pictures the truck is being 
unloaded by members of the cast. 
In the other, village youngsters, 
always fascinated by costumes, are 
helping one of the actresses pre- 
pare for the play. 


court of justice for a 
production of Romeo and Juliet. The audience is composed of school children most of whom 
have never seen a play before. 


The local bobby sees the traveling players al 
rive and wonders suspiciously about their ac 
tivities. 


STROLLING 
PLAYERS 
OF 
WARTIME 

ENGLAND) 


by George Vance 


Photographs from European 


in costume post notices of the play Here the players are bound for a parish church 


Two of the actors tell this somewhat bewildered 
throughout the village. near which their performance will be held. 


woman about the coming performance 


FOR NEARLY EVERY person in the British Isles today, the thirty villages in Cornwall, then on to Dorset, Somerset, and 
news of vital importance is the news from the Front. But there Hampshire; later, they traveled up to the Lake District, 
are just a few exceptions. They are the children in some tiny, afterwards set out for Aberdeenshire. In most villages they 
remote village who have never before seen a professional presen- seldom find a proper stage, and play in any building that may 
tation of a play, and for them the great news is that a theatrical be available. They refuse nobody, however difficult the staging 
company has arrived in their midst. For the first time, the chil- conditions and however little can be paid. They are non-profit- 
dren see a company of actresses performing Shakespeare in the making and, in effect, subsidise the smaller places out of the 
village school, and in the evening a modern play is given in the _ larger box-office takings elsewhere. Since the war began. they 
village hall, where everybody goes, even the babies-in-arms. The (Continued on page 32) 
men and women may be thinking most of the time of their boys 
who are fighting far away ; but today they have this unique chance 
to escape for a moment from the cares of a warring world. 

The company which tours these remote villages is called the 
Osiris Repertory Company. It was founded in 1929 in London, 
has played to half a million children all over the country and has 
traveled over 100,000 miles. Up to this year there were only four 
counties in England, one in Wales and five in Scotland, that they 
hadn’t visited. At the beginning of the year, they went to over 


and 


The youngsters below are giving abundant evidence of their 

delight of the first stage play they have ever seen. At the right 

is a glimpse of the green room where the actors are running 
through their parts. 


music of his forebears. 


ONE OF THE RESULTS of World War I was to make the 
phrase “the starving Armenians” a familiar household expression 
to all Americans. The words “starving Armenians” came to be 
used for the purpose of describing people who had arrived at the 
bitter end of a tragic road, a road that had no further turning. 
Now that the democratic countries have been plunged into a 


THE 
REBIRTH 
OF THE 
ARMENIAN 
NATION 


by Madelin Blitzstein 


Photographs from Sovfoto 


One of the herdsmen on a collective sheep. farm in Armenia plays some of the folk 


second World War by the German rulers, has it occurred to the 
people of America to wonder whatever did finally become of 
those “starving Armenians?’ Did they all perish from lack of 
food a score of years back, or did the supplies that were sent 
to them by our country and others after the armistice in 1918 
help those of them who had not already starved to death? What 


ARMENIA’S CAPITAL 


Armenia’s striking progress since the terrible days when thousands of its people died of starvation is reflected in the new sections of its 
capital, Erevan. Here is one of the principal boulevards. 


— 
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NATIONAL DANCES 


Like the other republics of the 
Soviet Union Armenia encour- 
ages folk dances and folk songs. 
At the upper right one of the 
youngest members of the Ar- 
menian Philharmonic Society is 
‘ performing the Lezghinka, the 
national dance. Below young 
pioneers are practicing. 


is the condition of the surviving Arme- 
nians and their children today? 

The Armenians who live in the Arme- 
nian, Socialist Soviet Republic — and 
that’s the majority of Armenians in the 
world—are by no means starving during 
the present. war. By extensive irriga- 
tion, their country has been transformed 
into a land of orchards and vineyards, of 
cotton and tobacco plantations; copper, 
lead mining and other metallurgical fields 
have been developed and a diversified 
industry has grown up. The Armenians 
today can better be described as an in- 
dustrious, prosperous, progressive and 
busy people who can hold their heads 
high among nations because of the way 
in which they have succeeded in rebuild- 
ing their devastated homeland after 
World War I and launching ambitious 
industrialization projects, like large 
power dams and a big synthetic rubber 
plant -in their formerly primitive agri- 
cultural country. 

While between 1914 and 1918, thou- 
sands of suffering Armenians fled from 
their homes as refugees and tried to 
escape to other lands like Greece, France 
and the United States, in the period from 
1925 to 1941, more than fifty thousand 
Armenians returned to Soviet Armenia 
to live. What’s more, when they ar- 
rived back on their native soil, some with 
children born abroad, they found not 
only jobs and homes waiting for them, 
but also schools and universities as well 
as nurseries, playgrounds and theaters, 
in what has sometimes been called this 
“favorite child” of the Soviet Union. 

It is strange but true that the very 
Armenia which was known as a land of 
starvation and human*misery so short 
a time ago and needed foreign relief so 
badly to save it from complete devasta- 
tion has shown a population increase of 
sixty per cent during the past twenty 
years, a figure which is three times 
greater than the population increase in 
any other European country. 

The number of people inhabiting the 
11,580 square miles of Soviet Armenia 
increased appreciably—there are now 1,- 
500,000 people there—and starvation and 
want have become a thing of the past 
with full employment now the order of 
the day. Furthermore, the cultural life 
of the country has been given an oppor- 


CHRISTIAN RUINS 


Armenia was Christianized in 
301 A.D., eleven years before 
Constantine established Chris- 
tianty in the Roman Empire. 
Among the ruins of early mon- 
asteries and churches found 
bes throughout the country are 
o: ' these of the ancient Tatev 
Monastery. : 


ON THE GROUNDS OF AN ARMENIAN KINDERGARTEN 


Armenia takes particular pride in its system of schools ranging from kindergartens like this at Goris to institutions of higher learning 
including technical schools, special research institutions and seven universities. Under the tsar only ten per cent of the population was 
literate; today literacy is one hundred per cent according to the census of 1940. 


tunity for a genuine rebirth in line with the ancient traditions of 
the Armenians. When the land was under the rule of the mighty 
tsars of imperialist Russia, it had only 116 schools with 18,000 
children in attendance and not one institute of higher learning ; 
these were the authorized figures for 1913. Today, however, 
1944 reports of the Commissariat of Education of the Armenian 
Soviet Republic boast of 350,000 boys and girls attending 1,125 
primary and secondary schools. In addition, there are twenty- 
three institutions of higher learning, including fifteen institutes 
of scientific research and seven universities, and sixty-seven tech- 
nical schools where such specialized subjects as cotton-growing 


and vineyard-culture are taught by well trained agronomists. 

The decrease in illiteracy has naturally kept pace with the 
expanded school program. While the tsarist census jin 1910 
showed ten per cent of the Armenian population to be literate, 
the 1940 census gave Soviet Armenia no less than one hundred 
per cent on reading and writing. Today there are 114 libraries 
housing upwards of two and a half million books; five million 
books of six hundred different titles are published annually, and 
a country where practically nobody used to see a newspaper as 
short a time ago as 1920 now prints 50,000,000 copies of 
periodicals every year. 


THE MOVING PICTURE THEATER AT EREVAN 


In addition to seventeen fine new theaters Armenia has built moving picture houses throughout the country. Before 1920 Armenia did 
not have a single theater, today plays are produced in the Armenian, Kurdish and Russian language. The country also has its own mov- 
ing picture industry. 


While before 1920, Armenia did not 
have a single theater, it now has seven- 
teen. Thirteen of these theaters perform 
plays in the Armenian tongue, for eighty- 
five per cent of the population of the re- 
public is Armenian. One performs in 
Kurd, for the Kurd people who form a 
minority of the population, and another 
performs in the Azerbaijanian language, 
since there are some Azerbaijanians, a 
Turkish people, living in Soviet Armenia. 
Two of the theaters use only the Russian 
language. The State Theater Company 
has\a particularly handsome and elegantly 
designed playhouse, one of the showplaces 
of the entire Soviet Union. Situated in 
the picturesque capital, Erevan, in the 
shadow of snow-capped Mount Ararat, 
this State Theater is electrically-con- 
trolled and can be divided into three dif- 
ferent parts; complete lecture hall, cinema 
and dramatic theater. The stage can be 
raised 75 feet and lowered 150; there is 
an adjoining park which can be used as 
a circus ring. 

An even greater blessing than educa- 
tion and industrialization has fallen to 
the Armenians in this war. The Nazis 
were not able to darken their threshold 
nor destroy any of their collective farms 
or new housing projects or power plants 
which the Armenian workers have been 
building for something less than a quarter 
of a century. The enemy invaders did 
reach, as the world knows, the foothills 
of the Caucasus Mountains, thus threat- 
ening seriously and imminently the lands 
and the homes of the Armenians and 
their neighbors in the adjoining Soviet 
Republics of Georgia and Azerbaijan. 
The Armenians and the Georgians and 
the Azerbaijanians girded their loins and 
took courage, sending pledges to Marshal 
Stalin that they “would stand like a rock 
and never surrender.” Fortunately for 
them, as if in compensation for what they 
had endured in the last war, the Red 
Army stopped the Wehrmacht and the 
German boot was not permitted to put its 
heel on Armenian soil. 

Of course, Armenians, men and wo- 
men, boys and girls, are fighting with the 
troops of the Red Army on many sectors 
of the long Eastern front and distinguish- 
ing themselves for valor in battle and 
behind the front lines. Hundreds of 
them have been decorated for heroism in 
what the Russians call the Great Patriotic 
War. There are twenty generals in the 
Red Army who are Armenians; perhaps 
the best known of them throughout the 
Soviet Union is General Bagramyan, who 
recently brought new laurels to himself 
by his military leadership on the Baltic 

- Front. 

_ Armenia will always hold the distinc- 
tion of having been one of Christianity’s 
first great conquests. In 301 A.D., eleven 


- years before Constantine Christianized 


the Roman Empire, King Tiridates of 
Armenia became the first monarch any- 
where to embrace Christianity as a state 
religion. The Armenian Church remains 
today a branch of Oriental Orthodoxy, 
denying the papacy and governed by the 
supreme Catholicos who resides in the 
holy city of Echmaidsin near Erevan in 
Soviet Armenia. The Catholicos to whom 
Armenians through the world pay hom- 
age today is Khoren I, elected at a con- 
vention of the Armenian hierarchy in 
Echmaidsin in 1939. Today the Ar- 
menians practice Christianity, unmolested 
by their Moslom neighbors who perse- 
cuted and massacred them many times in 
the past, both before and during the time 
that the tsars served as “‘the protectors of 
Christianity.” 

Under Khoren I, the Supreme Catho- 
licos, is the Armenian Archbishop Gare- 
kin Hoosepian, of the United States. 
Archishop Hoosepian took office in 1939, 
succeeding Archbishop Leon  Elisee 
Tourian, who was murdered in_ his 
church, the Holy Cross Armenian 
Church, in New York on Christmas Day, 
1933, by a band of nine men who stabbed 
him to death. These men later confessed 
to being members of the Tashnag Society, 
a group which is exposed in Under Cover, 
written by the young Armenian, John 
Roy Carlson, as being definitely linked 
to the Nazis. 

The murder of Archbishop Tourian 
was linked with his friendly attitude 
toward Soviet Armenia and the Soviet 
Government, a view shared by the Su- 
preme Catholicos. Since the assassina- 
tion of Archbishop Tourian, the Ar- 
menian Church in America, consisting of 
twenty-five Houses of Worship with 
125,000 members, has not been marked 
by any other known acts of violence. 
Many Armenians throughout the country 
are participating in the activities of Rus- 
sian War Relief, gathering clothes, medi- 
cal supplies and emergency household kits 
for the people of the Soviet Union, but 
there are undoubtedly still a number here 
who are hostile to the Soviet Union to a 
marked degree. 

These are principally members of the 
Tashnag and the youth group of the 
Tashnag, called the Tzehagran, meaning 
“making a religion of one’s race.” It was 
a society having a similar name, Tashnag, 
which took over the government of Ar- 
menia after the October Revolution had 
put the tsars out of business. In the 
period of foreign intervention against the 
young communist state, the British gov- 
ernment gave some help to the Tashnags 
in their efforts to avoid becoming sovie- 
tized and also in their attempts to get 
more territory for Armenia by taking ‘it 
from the neighboring states of Georgia 
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and Azerbaijan. After two and a half 
years of internecine war, however, the 
Tashnag groups were beaten and the pro- 
Soviet Armenians declared their country 
to be a part of the Soviet Union. 

That was in November of 1920 and 
there is today in Erevan a statue of Ar- 
menia’s own revolutionary leader of that 
time, Stephan Shaumyan. The Tashnag 
press in this country, however, has con- 
tined its anti-soviet policy and often, 
when directly accused of anti-semitism 
and pro-nazism in its columns, has re- 
plied by saying that the views expressed 
were merely those of individuals and not 
of the group. 

On November 28, 1920, a decree was 
issued creating the Armenian Socialist 
Soviet Republic; it is bounded on the 
north by Georgia, the birthplace of Mar- 
shal Stalin; on the south by Iran, on the 
west by Turkey and on the east by Azer- 
baijan. From the eleventh century until 
1920, Armenia had in reality lacked po- 
litical boundaries, for in the eleventh 
century the fall of the Armenian King- 
dom under the Bagratyd Dynasty at that 
time had led to its being overrun in turn 
by Saracens, Mongols, Turks, Georgians 
and Persians. Erevan, the capital, itself 
changed hands from time to time, for the 
Persians took it from the Turks in 1635 
and the Russians wrested it from the 
Persians in 1827, 

Armenians, however, can trace their 
cultural, if not their political, history back 
for many centuries and Soviet Armenia 
has many relics of these by-gone days and 
its archeologists have discovered many 
fascinating treasures. In modern Erevan, 

(Continued on page 34) 


MOUNTAIN LANDSCAPE 


Armenia is primarily an agricultural country, 
the third largest cotton producing republic in 
the Soviet Union. However, in its more moun- 
tainous regions, there are valuable mineral de- 
posits. This roadway leads to the copper mines 
of Zangezur which are being energetically ex- 
ploited for the benefit of the Red Army 


AV A JAPANESE RELOCATION PROJECT 


by Elsie Windsor 


Photographs from the War Relocation Authority 


IT IS SEVENTEEN MILES from the railroad station at Park- 
er, Arizona, out to the Colorado River Relocation Project for 
Japanese called Poston. The way there lies from the Indian 
reservation along a rough unpaved road from which rose clouds 
of dust as: I was carried to my destination in an army lorry. I 
had come over from California to spend a few days at Poston 
for various reasons. I had a natural curiosity to see a place 
which had been so widely discussed. I had an interest in the 
Nisei, or American-born Japanese, and a desire to get journal- 
istic copy on a controversial subject and to learn how évacués 
are faring both in camp and in the jobs to which many of them 
are going in various parts of the United States. 

The Colorado River Relocation Project is one of ten camps 
which were set up after Pearl Harbor for the Japanese who were 
evacuated from the Pacific Coast. More than 100,000 Japanese 
were placed in centers of this kind and life at Poston is similar 
to life in other evacuation centers. Under the management of 
the War Relocation Authority certain numbers of the loyal Jap- 
anese placed in these evacuation camps are gradually being relo- 
cated in various parts of America outside the Pacific Coast, so 
that they may take up their duties again as American citizens. 

At Poston everyone was helpful and friendly including the 
Caucasian administrative personnel, the Nisei office assistants, 
the évacués I met on trips around the camp areas and the Japan- 
ese-American friends I had known in my home town, and whom 


‘tour of the public, school, and departmental libraries through- 


I was pleased to see again and whom I believe to be loyal. 

Like all the evacuation camps, that at Poston presents a 
dreary and melancholy appearance. However, I shall always re- 
member the latticework arbors made from the desert ironwood; 
the flowers and rock pools around the tarpaper-covered bar- 
racks ; the Plymouth Rock and Rhode Island red and white Leg- 
horn hens in the poultry yards that already furnish half the egg 
supply forthe 13,000 people left incamp ;the Junior High School 
play, Growing Pains; the lunch at a Japanese mess hall on 
Sunday with no dessert or drink and my hosts buying butter 
and jam in my honor; the Girl Reserve Recognition and Ring 
Ceremony, with all the girls dressed in white and singing 
Follow the Gleam; the Buddhist young people’s meeting in 
English with its flower-filled altar; the adobe school buildings 
that even mothers and grandmothers helped to repair when 
the storm of last August took off some roofs. 

On my third day the Project librarian was taking me on a 


out the three camps (Poston is built in three units, each four 
miles apart). “This is the Relocation Library for Camp III,” 
she said, pointing to several shelves of books in the alcove of 
that unit’s administrative office. They consisted of the series 
of volumes written by the Writer’s Project of the WPA, each 
one describing and illustrating a state of the union or a large 
American city. There were also maps and atlases, railroad 


PREPARING FOR THE FUTURE 


Miye Yamasaki at the left is doing graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland as a soil analyst. The young men below are 
former California University students of Japanese ancestry who z 
are completing their studies at the University of Nebraska. 


After an évacué’s record has been carefully 

checked he may be granted the right to leave 

camp for a job. Here husband, wife and child 

are applying for leave to relocate in Middle 
West. 


timetables and advertising folders. Here 
was material for the relocation officers to 
consult. Here was America in a nutshell 
for those évacués who were considering 
areas of relocation. Here they could open 
a door for a pre-view of that new world 
of the rest of America outside California. 
Perhaps they could weave enough glam- 
our about a locality to tide them over 
those first lonely weeks as a stranger in 
it. 

Before relocation was ever started, ex- 
tensive surveys were made of the apti- 
tudes and training of the évacués, and 
records were collected of their attitudes 
toward Japan and affiliations with any 
Japanese organization, political, commer- 
cial or educational. As a result consid- 
erable information was available about 
each person of Japanese descent. The 
WRA organized a corps of field officers 
to study the whole country with the pos- 
sibilities of relocation in mind. Under 
these people worked a corps of local offi- 
cers, both groups being Caucasian. With 
this preliminary work accomplished, it is 
possible to do a much better job of plac- 
ing people. Each camp has a man in 
Besides an assist- 


charge of relocation. 


“Racoon among the Bamboos at Night’’ is the 

subject of this prize painting by Charles E. 

Mikami, one of the more talented young 
Nisei artists. 


ant, he has a leave officer, relocation ad- 
visers, interviewers, and escorts to go 
along with persons who must travel 
through restricted military areas. 

Field estimates of job opportunities 
come in regularly from some areas, as for 
instance the big cities like Chicago. 


Trained secretaries who speak and write Eng- 

lish perfectly have little difficulty in secur- 

ing jobs. Mrs. Mary Okada, formerly employed 

in a Seattle import and export ‘company, now 
works in New York, 


Often definite offers come from smaller 
communities, businesses or individuals. 
When this happens, the community is 
carefully checked by the field officers for 
attitudes on acceptance of the Japanese. 
No one is relocated in a community 
where there is evidence of hostility, 
though of course a few mistakes have 
been made. 

Job offers are posted daily, and inter- 
ested people come to inquire. If a per- 
son decides he would like to try a certain 
job, he applies for relocation. His rec- 
ord is checked from every possible angle, 
and if nothing is found against him, he 
is allowed to go, at least for a trial pe- 
riod, 

If an individual wishes to go to a par- 
ticular area, it is checked for possible 
openings. Or if he has no special choice, 
all fields are queried. The relocation 
office is trying to get away from definitely 
assigning a job to a person before he 
leaves camp, as the évacué is usually 
much happier when he goes into a job he 
has found for himself. Some take tem- 
porary jobs, hoping that later they will 
find niches that suit them better. 

There has been little difficulty in gain- 
ing acceptance of the Japanese in the 
larger cities like New York, Chicago, 
Denver, Salt Lake or Cleveland. New 
England has been tolerant as well as many 
Mid-West and Eastern areas. The 
Scandinavian and the Mormon communi- 
ties have been particularly hospitable. But 
the Southern states have not been friend- 
ly, probably because they have all the 
race problem they wish to handle. One 
should not forget, however, the Japanese- 
American training post at Shelby, Mis- 
sissippi. I do not know what the local 
attitude is toward it, but at least wives 
are able to join their husbands there. In- 
numerable small towns in the Mid-West 
have evidenced strong objection to any 
infiltration of people of Japanese blood, 
but many have accepted them. Delaware 


The 442nd combat team at Camp Shelby is 

composed of Americans of Japanese descent 

who volunteered for service. About eight thou- 
sand men are now undergoing training. 


At the Heart Mountain Relocation’ Center in Wyoming night school classes in 
advanced English are very popular. For the first time many of the older people are 
able to learn and read the language of this country. 


was originally on the list as accepting re- 
location, but later events made it a closed 
area. Certain areas around Salt Lake and 
Denver have reached the saturation point 
in accepting the Nisei and are now closed 
to them. 

No state wishes to accept so many that 
it would upset the political or economic 
status quo. Arizona, for instance, is next 
to the bottom of the list in population, 
and fears a post-war minority that might 
vote as a bloc. 

Here we come to a situation that has 
made things difficult in the administration 
of Poston. Arizona has always felt that 
she had many reasons to be annoyed with 
her larger, richer neighbor to the west. 
(Colorado River water is one instance of 
a high-tension subject of long standing. ) 
She objected in the beginning to the 
formation of “enemy alien’ camps with- 
in her borders, saying that California had 
no right to dump excess population on 
other states. But though the camps have 
been established for two years, the ill 
feeling against them still exists. Things 
are a little better in the Gila Valley Proj- 
ect (that’s strong Mormon country), but 
around Parker the general public is still 
antagonistic, though there is evidence 

‘lately of a lessening of feeling in some 
quarters, particularly among the religious 
and cultural groups. Since thousands of 
Japanese-American soldiers are fighting 
for America in Italy and even in the 
Pacific (the relatives of at least one 
casualty live in Poston), it is hard to 
see how extreme bitterness can last much 
longer. 

The Christian homes in the Projects 
have been the leaders in relocation. I sup- 
pose that the very fact of having adopted 
a Western religion makes them feel more 
at home in an Occidental environment. 


NEW MOON 


This painting by Chiura Obata of the 
Central Utah Relocation Center won 
first prize at an exhibition in Cam- 


bridge, Massachusetts. 


Also wherever they go to relocate, there 
is a group to which they can turn for 
companionship and understanding. The 
Buddhists are not so likely to find an affi- 
liation. 

All in all there have been few “inci- 
dents” involving the Japanese when they 
went ouside. One boy in Kansas City 
was kept out of school for a while. Usu- 
ally any discrimination shown is in res- 
taurants and stores by refusal of service. 
There are reports that even Nisei in uni- 
form have occasionally been thus 
snubbed, but there are also stories of a 
most friendly reception. 

Some families go out one by one. In 
one family a boy went into the army and 
two of his brothers went outside to work. 
Three sisters went to Chicago. This left 
the mother alone in camp, but after a 
while the oldest brother returned and 
took his mother out to a sister who had 
lived in Utah before the evacuation. 

Some of the relocated évacués return. 


: 


Manzanar Relocation Center in Calif 
lies at the foot of the Inyo Mount 


At the present time an average of about 
forty go out every week and about four 
return. Many of these latter are wives 
whose husbands have been drafted. Some 
come back because of illness or some 


other emergency among members of the © 


family. A few cannot adjust themselves 
to a new environment and occupation, or 
become discouraged from the effort re- 
location takes. Some of these latter are 
ready to go out again after a stay among 
friends and families. 

At present there is some lull in reloca- 
tion activities. About three thousand 
have already gone out from Poston, 
among them practically all the college 
trained and especially skilled persons. 
Many young couples hesitate to start life 
outside till they know whether the hus- 
band will be drafted or not. The Japan- 
ese atrocities announcement gave pause 
to some, for they know that prejudice 
against all Japanese was at fever-height 
at that time. A few of the younger ones, 


After spending a year at the Arizona Relocation 
Center, Dr. Harold Kushi, formerly of Los Angeles, is 
now a resident physician in a hospital in Joliet, Ill. 


after two years of adjustment to life at 
the Project, have become almost too well 
adjusted, so that they would really rather 
stay in camp than make the plunge to the 
outside. It is the job and purpose of the 


‘administrative personnel to make the 


center live up to its name of Relocation 
Project, so that they are constantly urg- 
ing the younger ones to take the step, 
most of them even being anxious to send 
out their-own most valued assistants. 
Not many Japanese at Poston are on 
the “‘stop list,” simply a list of people who 
cannot leave without further hearing. 
These are not necessarily persons against 
whom there is any suspicion, but merely 
Japanese whose past record and expe- 
rience might lend itself to question by 


someone. A Nisei might have been taken 
to Japan for a time in childhood, and 
there are a dozen other possible reasons 
for inclusion in the list. 


Many évacues relocate into colleges. 
There are more Nisei in college now than 


’ £ 


ever before. About forty-five per cent 
of those relocated are women, though 
many of the latter have gone out merely 
to join their husbands at military camp. 
A lot of girls have gone to nursing school 
or have become nurses aides. 

Farming was. one of the chief occupa- 
tions among the West Coast Japanese, 
but they have not done so well with this in 
other sections. Crops are different, soil 
is different, marketing methods are dif- 
ferent. It is hard for a farmer to adjust 
himself to this at first, so that the gen- 
eral tendency has been to go out to farm 
labor or to share-cropping until the new 
methods and conditions can be learned. 

Factories have taken many, even some 
defense factories. For instance, a radio 
technician is now working on critical ma- 
terials in a defense plant as a radio man. 
Another Poston Nisei, Smoot Katow, was 
an engineering graduate, who at the time 
of evacuation was working on the two- 
hundred-inch telescope at California In- 


Kay Odahara, formerly off the Manzanar 
is now living in New 
York City where she designs fabrics. 


Relocation Center, 


stitute of Technology. He was one of the 
few Japanese-Americans who had se- 
cured a real engineering job in California. 
He is now in Chicago in defense work. 
He was out a while when someone wanted’ 
a complete investigation, but he is now 
back in the .plant. A good many men 
have gone out to jobs as automobile me- 
chanics. Two shoe repair men now man- 
age shops. Doctors have been very easily 
placed. 

In general, secretaries have been placed 
more easily and rapidly than anybody. 
The Japanese with good memories make 
good clerical workers. Also they have 
a polite way with the public and an 
unobtrusive manner of working with 
their associates in an office. Many of 
them speak and write English without a 
trace of their foreign language back- 
ground. The clerical workers in the ad- 
ministrative offices have no trouble re- 
locating to white collar jobs in many 
areas. 

Retail businesses have usually been 
hard to establish. For one thing, the 
évacués usually lack capital, and for an- 
other they meet more antagonism when 
they start to compete in that field. 

The Project has set up a program of 
adult education that has been a great help 
in preparing the Nisei for outside jobs. 
Classes in nursing, radio, beauty operat- 
ing, barbering, needlework, artificial flow- 
ers, shoe repairing and automobile me- 
chanics are only part of the list. Most of 
these classes are taught by volunteer 
Japanese. Of course any Project is a 
good cross section of Japanese-American 
life, so that leaders in various fields are 
sure to be found. 


Of course there were artists among the 
(Continued on page 33) 
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This painting by Harry Future of the 

Minidoka Relocation Center in Idaho 

won honorable mention at the Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, exhibition. 
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Along a Barataria roadway. 
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by Ray M. Thompson 
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THOUSANDS OF TOURISTS and trav- 
elers, in the years gone by, have visited 
New Orleans. They can tell you, every- 
one of them, about the iron lace balconies 
of the French Quarter. They still lick 
their lips over gone-but-not forgotten 
celebrations at Mardi Gras or quote from 
memory the stars of a certain Sugar Bowl 
classic. They know all about Antoine’s 
pompano en papillote and the Cabildo 
and even the dueling oaks. 

But now one in a hundred, either be- 
fore, during or after his visit, ever dis- 
covered the existence of America’s most 
neglected paradise—just fifteen minutes 
from the city limits 

Officially, this paradise is a whole 
Louisiana parish—Jefferson Parish—ly- 
ing across the river from New Orleans 
and extending south to the Gulf. Unoffi- 
cially, it is the famous Barataria country, 
that fascinating bayouland where Jean 
Lafitte and his buccaneers laughed at and 
eluded the customs authorities for ten 
long years. Actually it is the “Sleeping 
Beauty” of the South, whom no merchant 
prince or press agent has yet awakened 
with the kiss of publicity. 

This Barataria country begins, directly 
below New Orleans, as a mysterious maze 
of twisting bayous and lakes of various 
shapes, ingeniously, interspersed with 
swamps and salt marshes—all held to- 
gether, or rather apart, by the natural 
levees of the bayous and by ancient In- 
dian shell mounds. It is half land and 
half water and so cunningly divided by 
nature that you can cover hardly a mile 
of the one without encountering the other. 

For almost a hundred miles this laby- 
rinth parallels the meandering Gulfward 
course of the Mississippi. Finally the 
confusion abruptly ends and the water 
wilderness suddenly breaks clean and 
becomes a broad and peaceful bay behind 
two guardian islands. Between these is- 
lands is a narrow pass and, beyond, the 
warm waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Suddenly, very clear and understable 
becomes the story of Jean Lafitte. Here 
is the perfect ground plan for a pirate 
empire. And, when we remember there 
were only sailing ships and pirogues in 
those days, Lafitte’s long success becomes 
still more logical. 

At the top end of this hundred mile 
stretch was the thriving city of New 
Orleans, surrounded by dozens of rich 
plantations. There was his market. At 
the other end was the Gulf of Mexico, 
where luckless merchantmen furnished 
him an unlimited supply of contraband. 


Through Barataria Pass his ships sneak-: 


ed in and out. In the concealment and se- 
curity of Barataria Bay his corsairs were 
safe from Gulf storms or pursuing men- 
of-war. 


IN THE BAYOUS 


In the bayous fringed with Spanish moss 

and lantana there is an abundance of 

perch and sacalait. All a fisherman needs 

is a pirogue and a willow pole with a 
line attached to it. 
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On Grand Isle and Grand Terre, tha 
twin islands, were his headquarters and 
his store houses for loot. And through 
the tricky bayous he sent his black market 
merchandise of that day by a dozen de- 
vious routes to his scattered depots and 
eager customers. It is plainly recorded 
that the customs officers of early nine- 
teenth century New Orleans went slowly 
crazy trying to carner him in that hun- 
dred miles of liquid confusion. 

Even as late as 1919, when the ex- 
ploits of Lafitte were considered extreme- 
ly impossible in this modern day, when 
motorboats had largely replaced pirogues, 
this Barataria country again proved too 
complicated for law enforcement. Using 
the same base at Grand Isle, the same 
Gulf and the same network of bayous, the 
rum runners of the prohibition era made 
it so tough for the authorities that a Coast 
Guard station was established on Grand 
Isle to break up the traffic at the ship-to- 
shore weak spot. 

The buccaneer background of the 
Barataria country is just history today. 
The descendants of the pirates, who live 
on Grand Isle and through the bayouland. 


are now peaceful fishermen and trappers. 
But, the beauty of the Barataria country 
remains as vivid and unchanged as in the 
days of Lafitte. 

Today there is a road through this 
paradise. However, it is of recent con- 
struction. Finished in 1933, it finally 
opened this region to the four wheel 
brake explorers. But before the amazing 
stories of its people, its bayou customs 
and its colorful everyday life could pene- 
trate to the vacation cocked ears of two- 
weeks-to-see America tourists, along 
came the War. 

But even “La Guerre” has not changed 
the Barataria country much. The war 
plant zone stops at New Orleans. It is 
true these descendants of pirates have 
sent more sons to fight in proportion to 
their numbers than any other single sec- 
tion of America. Fighting is in their 
blood. Their great-great-grand daddies 
helped Jackson stop the British in 1812. 
And, it is true they have left their fish- 
ing and trapping to go to work in the 
shipyards. But, the land itself is just as 
placid about this World War as it was 
when Governor Claiborne, one hundred 
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and forvy years ago, played hide and seek 
with their pals, the smugglers. 

This is the country where Mr. Fiber 
Zibethicus Muridae lives and thrives. He 
is no descendant of a pirate forebear or 
even one of the old French settlers, al- 
though he has been here far longer than 
either one. He is familiarly known as the 
muskrat or marsh rabbit. Several thou- 
sand Baratarians hunt him for about 
three months of the year. This hundred 
mile long parish is an important segment 
of the Louisiana fur country which few 
people realize furnishes more pelts than 
Canada. From here comes around three 
million skins a year. 

In the summertime these trappers be- 
come fishermen, pleasing the palates of 
people, who still think Louisiana ends at 
New Orleans, with succulent shrimp 
from the inside waters, the delicious 
Barataria Bay oysters flavored with the 
salt of the Gulf and the famous soft shell 
crabs of Lake Salvador. 

The story of the soft shell crabs of this 
Barataria country is one of the most in- 


i 


teresting stories in the seafood industry. 
Back in 1931 two women, fishing for 
shrimp, pulled up a Seria bush where it 
had been lying underwater and discover- 
ed clinging to it a number of soft shell 
crabs. Seemingly they had sought this 
sanctuary while shedding their shell. Be- 
ing pretty quick on the trigger, the two 
women started planting Seria branches in 
the water and soon had a brisk soft shell 


crab trade built up. Gradually.the ingen-’ 


ious lure became known to the other fish- 
erfolk and today on Lake Salvador “bush 
fishing” is a big business. By testing dif- 
ferent waters with the Seria bush come- 
on they discovered that this lake was the 
greatest haunt of soft shell crabs. in 
America. 

Asked to name the most impressive 
single feature of this Barataria land, the 
stranger would quickly say “Spanish 
moss.” The country side seems to be in a 
state of perpetual decoration. Moss hang- 
ing from oaks gives the impression that 
this is an old land, living still in the past, 
is especially accentuated. Old warriors, 
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those trees, with their patriarchal beards 


bespeaking their age and dignity. 
Spanish moss is beautiful, bountiful 
and a means of income to the swamp 
dwellers. Contrary to popular opinion it 
is not a parasite but an air fed plant that 


merely uses the trees as a medium of sup- 


port. 

The Baratarians pick it from the trees, 
soak it for weeks until the outside casing 
rots off, dry it in the sun, gin it and sell 
it to the furniture manufacturers for up- 
holstery. Their supply never runs out. 
Nature keeps renewing it. Spanish moss 
is the first thing the stranger notices and 
the last thing the native considers import- 
ant. He only picks moss when there’s no 
other means of livelihood. 

The water, the air and the earth—all 
are generous here in southern Louisiana. 

There are oil wells in this Barataria 
country. In fact, there are six abundantly 
rich oil fields in this prolific parish, with 
111 producing wells. Even with the hun- 
gry metal monsters of Mars growling for 

(Continued on page 32) 


The Barataria country beginning directly below New Orleans is half land and halt water, a maze of bayous, lakes, swamps and salt 
marshes and heavily wooded regions which has changed very little’ since the days of Lafitte. Here is a typical scene and a typical 


pastime in America’s most neglected paradise. 


SWIMMING ISLANDS OF LAKE TITICACA 


by Kurt Severin 
With photographs by the author 
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SITTING IN THE HOTEL at Puno over a bottle of pisco, the 
native drink, [ was speculating about one of the many 
archeological mysteries of the Peruvian highlands. With me 
was Chavez-Buckow, an Argentine-Swiss painter whom I had 
met a number of weeks previously in the Bolivian capital, La 
Paz. We were talking about the chulpas, those ancient, mysteri- 
ous towers in the neighborhood of Lake Titicaca, the highest 
navigable sea in the world. 

Chavez-Buckow was the more romantic of the two of us and 
he inclined toward the theory held by some archeologists that 
the chulpas were some kind of burial towers. My own opinion 
was that they were built as watch towers, and I based this on 
the fact that they were always located on bare, treeless hills and 
that they were constructed of particularly heavy masonry. Our 
discussion of this subject finally made us decide to take a car 
and drive to one of the chulpas which we could find on the road 
to Huancané, about sixty miles away. On our trip we would 
be able to take some photographs and Chavez could make 
sketches for an exhibition he was planning to hold in Buenos 
Aires. 

We set out on a Friday morning, thinking that we could be 
back in time for dinner, or if necessary we could spend the night 
in Huancané and return the following day. As it turned out 
only our driver and his car returned on Friday evening. Chavez- 
Buckow hitched a ride on a truck back to Puno on Sunday 
morning, with a bad scar he had received in a fight, and with his 
unpainted canvasses in shreds. As for me, I arrived in Puno 
three days later by a boat on Lake Titicaca, half frozen to death. 

All this happened because our car bogged down in a bad 
stretch of road forty miles out of Puno. The situation looked 
hopeless. It was about twenty miles to Huancané which was 
probably the nearest place where we could find help. As we 
sat on the hard, grassless ground, regretting that we had under- 
taken the trip, we forgot entirely about the towers and stared 
moodily toward Lake Titicaca, which lay spread out before us, 
stretching far into the distance. 

Suddently Chavez jumped up and pointed toward the hori- 
zon, There we could just distinguish a long line of figures 
slowly rounding a hill. “There are hundreds of people coming 
toward us,” said Chavez, “maybe we can persuade them to 
help us.” 

At this point our driver explained to us that the group 
of Indians approaching were taking part in a ceremonial proces- 
sion and he doubted if they would take time to help us now. 
However, we could probably get them to take a message to the 
place where they planned to conduct their ceremonies. 

It took a long time before the procession reached us and 
when it did it presented a strange and fantastic spectacle. At 
the head walked what I judged were at least one thousand 
women dressed in dark llama wool skirts, with their heads 
covered by black blankets decorated with a design around the 
border. Following them came some Quechua boys dressed in 
the white robes of the acolytes of the Catholic church, carrying 
religious images and incense. Then came the men crowded 
closely together and carrying in their midst a frame about ten 
feet in height. It looked like a huge Christmas tree hung with 
fruits, potatoes and candies, and it was decorated with trinkets 
of all kinds. Beside this walked boys and girls carrying whole 
lambs, pigs, goats and a number of birds, all of which had been 
dressed and cooked in preparation for the immense feast which 
was going to take place. 

Moving with great solemnity between the brown treeless hills 
and seen in the clear air of the high Andes, the worshippers pre- 
sented one of the most impressive sights I have ever witnessed 
and photographed. They did not stop as they approached us 
but walked on with scarcely a curious look in our direction, 


ON THE FLOATING ISLANDS 


The Indians who live on the floating islands of 
26 Lake Titicaca show remarkable ingenuity in 
utilizing the reeds that grow there. The Indian 
in the upper picture is poling ashore a bundle 
of reeds so they may be dried. The woman at 
the loom was the first person the author met 
among the Uros. 


THE PROCESSION ARRIVES 


To the music of a native band the procession 
of Indians moves to the village where the fes- 
tival of the Dia de Compadres will be cele- 
brated. Proceeding the procession is an image 
of the patron saint of godfathers’ day hidden 
under a frame lavishly adorned with flowers, 
fruits, pretzels, roast chicken and other deli- 
cacies. 


and only occasionally a friendly nod. 

Our chauffeur explained to us the 
meaning of it all. It seemed that this was 
the Dia de Compadres, or godfathers’ 
day. The worshippers had come all the 
way from the church in Huancané and 
were on their way back to their villages 
by the Lake to celebrate. It was to be 
a glorious fiesta, with lots of chicha, 
dances and abundant food. 

As the procession was filing by one of 
the old chieftains detached himself from 
the group of worshippers and approached 
us. He was a weather beaten, copper 
colored man who carried an enormously 
heavy staff decorated with designs 
wrought in silver and wore two heavy 
silver crosses on his breast as symbols 
of his dignity. After bowing to us 
politely he asked if we would care to be 
guests at the fiesta which was being held 
in his village. He promised us a generous 
meal and plenty of chicha. Both Chavez 
and myself decided to accept his invita- 
tion. We knew that the fiesta would be 
a lively affair, and I hoped to take photo- 
graphs and Chavez planned to make some 
sketches. 

We. had hardly reached the village 
when things began to move fast. We 
were led to the church plaza and 
showered with thousands of flower petals 
by the cazique and his assistant. This 
he declared made us eligible as god- 
fathers to the village children. At first 
we took this ritual as some sort of joke, 
but we soon discovered we were mis- 
taken. It was an initiation to the fiesta. ° 

What the priest and the old cazique 
in their generous invitation to the festival 
had not told us was that godfathers were 
very much in demand and that we were 
to play that benign role. We were to 
enjoy the fiesta, to be sure, but we were 
privileged as well to donate some of the 
presents the little children expected on 
this occasion. A gringo godfather was 


not only a special honor for the humble 
Indians ; he might also prove very profit- 
able to both children and parents. 

As soon as we had gone through the 
flower bath, a young fellow approached 
me shyly but persistently with, “Come, 
taita, be a compadre to my beautiful little 
son.” J went with him and became god- 
father to a reddish-faced youngster of 
about two years, not yet weaned and en- 
tirely unaware of the high honor which 
was being conferred upon him. It cost 
me a sol—twenty-five cents in American 
money; and seemingly I was indeed 
generous, for I got a big chicha drink 
for it. That was only the beginning! 
Chicha is powerful stuff — ga concoction 
tasting and looking like a mixture of 
beer, milk and cider. 

Thereafter I was made godfather to 
a succession of youngsters gradually re- 
ducing my contribution as their number 
increased until, after an hour, it dwindled 
to a quarter of a sol. But each time I 
became a godfather I had to take a big 
drink. Before I could get some roast 
chicken all my silver money was gone 
and so was Chavez-Buckow, who had 
been dragged into the situation along. 
with me and had probably passed out in 
one of the adobe huts. I had become 
godfather for the thirtieth time when I 
lost track of everything. The chicha had 
done its job. 

What I remember today is that the 
name of the place ended in “colla” and 
that I took about a dozen pictures (half 
of them out of focus) of some musicians 
and dancers. I still can see the dancers 
in front of me, turning around in their 
heavy clothes, and the band clowning 


with their drums and flutes, with Lake 
Titicaca, one of the world’s most beauti- 
ful spots, as a background. 

When I recovered consciousness I was 
suffering from a terrific hangover, but 


my camera was still with me. As I 
figured it out later on in Puno I must 
have been out cold for thirty-six hours 
straight. When I had pulled myself to- 
gether I realized I was in a native hut of 
some kind. I lay comfortably on a blan- 
ket of dried reeds, and the hut itself was 
made of reeds. Outside there were other 
huts made in the same way. When I 
tried to get up the ground gave way un- 
der me and I felt as though I was mov- 
ing about on a feather bed. 

I finally managed to rise and stretch 
my body. Where the hell was I? This 
was not the place I went to in the proces- 
sion with Chavez-Buckow. As I started 
to walk to the next hut, I felt dizzy. Was 
the ground under my feet giving in? 
Was I still drunk? It seemed as though I 
were walking on a haystack, except that 
there was movement in it and a suspicious 
gurgling beneath it. I staggered along 
for a short distance and then one of my 
heavy boots broke through the ground in- 
to ice cold water. I freed my leg and 
looked around. Everywhere there were 
reeds—reeds piled in stacks for drying, 
reeds built into fences, and huts of reeds. 
And then I realized that what I had 
been walking on was itself a floor of 
reeds. Going on a little further I saw 
water where living reeds were growing 
and bending slightly in the breeze. 

Then I understood where I was. This 
was one of the swimming islands of the 
Uros Indians in Lake Titicaca. I had 
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heard about that strange tribe of fisher- 
men who had made their homes on the 
138 mile expanse of water to which the 
Inca gods, Manco Capac and Mama 
Oclla, had been sent to found the Empire 
of the Sun. 

After a little investigation I discovered 
that the island I was on was about one 
hundred feet long and half as wide. Not 
far away, separated by a channel, was an- 
other swimming carpet. Elsewhere were 
groups of islands one of which had 
houses on it and even some cows wading 
breast deep in the water soaked reeds. 

I was fascinated by the spectacle before 
me. While I was watching those ridicu- 
lous cows stumbling about in their icy 
pastures, an old woman came out of one 
of the reed tents followed by two small 
children. They were all dressed in black 
and they greeted me politely. However, 
the language they spoke was unfamiliar 
to me. Eventually, however, I managed 
to gather that everyone else on the island 
had gone out in the boats. She had 
stayed behind because her husband had 
been drowned not long before. After 
I had gathered this information the wo- 
man sat down at her weaving frame and 
began to work. Obviously she was com- 
pletely uninterested in my plight and 
there was nothing for me to do but wait 
until the boats returned. Some of the 
strange craft, or balsas, as they are called, 
were tied to the island and I could have 
easily taken one of them and gone to 
some of the neighboring islands, except- 
ing for the fact that I was afraid that 
the thin reed layer near the shore would 
break through and that I would fall into 
the icy water below. Judging from the 
size of the reeds the lake at this point was 
not more than four or five feet deep. I 
would not have drowned but I might have 
caught pneumonia. 

It is easy to see how the Indians had 
constructed these floating homes of theirs. 
They had taken the reeds out of the lake 
and piled them on top of reeds that were 
still standing, layer after layer, until they 
formed a carpet about ten inches thick. 

Lake Titicaca and the region sur- 
rounding it are about two miles above sea 
level and only the Indians and _ their 
llamas are able to survive in this hostile 
environment. Very little can be grown 
except the native potato and a few vege- 
tables which have to be cultivated with 
great care and much labor. The Indians 
who live on the Lake, however, have 
made good use of the reeds that grow 
there. They are invaluable for construc- 
tion purposes in a country where every 
piece of wood has to be imported—in 
earlier times on the backs of llamas, now 
by railway and highway. 

What the reindeer is for the Eskimo 
and the llama for the Andean herdsmen, 
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the reed is for the peasants and fisher- 
men who live around the waters of Lake 
Titicaca. People are conceived and born 
on the reed beds in the reed huts, and 
among the reeds they die. Even their 
boats are made of reeds. These curious 
balsas look like Dutch shoes. They are 
bound together with, strings made from 
the reeds and even the big sails that look 
like over-size Venetian blinds are made 
of reeds. Only the masts are made of 
wood. This wood comes from a small 
bush-like tree which is never big enough 
for one complete pole, so that every mast 
is built in two or three sections. Balsas 
are indeed very picturesque but they soon 
get water soaked and have to be dragged 
ashore frequently to dry. 

The reeds provide an excellent fodder 
for cows on the shore of the Lake, and 
their asparagus like roots provide a 
healthy food for the Indians. 

After I had waited two solid hours 
several of these balsas appeared loaded 
with men, women and children making 
their way slowly through the channels. 
There was no doubt whatsoever that I 
was with the Uros because I had seen 
their men folk and their women occasion- 
ally at the market in Puno, where they 
are always distinguished from the rest 
of the highland Indians by their black 
costumes, their dialect and the fine fish 
which they display for sale. The fisher- 
men landed and looked at me in a curious 
hesitant manner, assuring themselves that 
I was in a perfectly healthy condition. 
Thereupon they proceeded to unload their 
boats, bringing out big jars—chicha jars. 
What, I said to myself, they are not going 
to offer me any more of that dreadful 
stuff after my experience at the cereé- 
mony of the godfathers. 

At length /their chief approached me, 
friendly but a little bit uncertain. I 
suspected that he was the fellow who had 
carried me off from the chicha drinking 
orgy, and brought me in my drunken 
stupor into the middle of this fantastic 
reed jungle. 

Therefore before he even had a. chance 
to tip his hat and give me his stiff, cold 
and lifeless looking hand I started to be- 
rate him in English, Spanish, and in such 
words of Aymara and Quechua as I 
knew. I wanted to know exactly how I 
had come here, where my good friend 
Chavez was, what had become of the car 
and the scores of children to whom I 
must have become a godfather before I 
passed out. The man was very much em- 
barrassed and he finally managed to stam- 
mer out just what had happened to me. 

“Taita was very sick he said. He drank 
too much, I thought that I would invite 
him here for nice fresh air and taita could 
stay here a couple of days and become a 
godfather to our children because he likes 
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THE VILLAGE CHIEFTAIN 


As symbols of his authority the chief carr 
heavy staff adorned with silver and wore tw 


ver crosses in honor of the holy day. 


OLDER THAN THE INCAS 


Archeologists are in doubt as to the pu 
served by the pre-Inca towers found in the n 


borhood of Lake Titicaca. Some believe they 
used for burial ceremonies, others that they 
watch towers. 


children so much, doesn’t he? That’s 
why we went back to shore for some 
chica—plenty chicha—for him because 
tomorrow we have our own Dia de Com- 
padres right here and taita is our guest 
of honor.” 


THE GRINGO GODFATHER 


» ceremony of the godfathers became some- 
1g Of an ordeal for Kurt Severin as more and 
‘e youngsters were presented to him by eager 
ents. Here he is being initiated for his task. 


CHILDREN OF THE ANDES 


- two newly acquired godchildren of the author 
not seem to ‘be elated by the honor he has 
ferred on them. Beside them are two of the 

used to hold the chica that is consumed in 
h vast quantities on the Dia de Compadres. 


It was clear to me now. The honorable 
- chief, who must have been at the village 
when I was squandering my money on 
the youngsters, had thought it a very 
good idea to take me along dead drunk 


or even doped, as I feel now I might have 
been. This would give his people the 
privilege of having a gringo as a god- 
father to their children who would doubt- 
less furnish them with gifts for the holy 
ceremony. I was furious at having been 
kidnapped in such an outrageous fashion 
and I asked the chief how far it was to 
Puno. I wanted to get back there in the 
quickest manner possible. 

He tipped his hat very apologetically 
and replied, “It’s only fourteen hours if 
we have wind, but we have no wind now. 
If one rows it takes longer.” 

“Well: no matter how long it takes I 
want to get there immediately.” “But we 
have no boats, taita. They have gone to 
get more chicha, and the children from 
the tribe so that they can be baptized.”’ 

I turned immediately toward the place 
where the boats had landed and saw that 
they had left. 

This infuriated me. “If you think 
that I am going to spend any time on your 
youngsters you are greatly mistaken,” | 
said. “I want to get home immediately.” 

“But taita the children are all being 
gathered from the various islands and 
will be here tomorrow morning. Certainly 
you would not think of disappointing the 
little ones.” 

Of course, after a few moments I rea- 
lized that I was helpless and I therefore 
had to accede to his request. I told him 
that I was cold and hungry, that it was 
necessary to prepare for me some roast 
chicken and get me some hot coffee. Later 
on after a drink or two, I said I wanted 
absolutely free and safe transportation 
back to Puno. I warned that if this were 
not done I would have his whole tribe 
arrested for kidnapping. This was, of 
course, an idle threat because no one 
would have believed that these people 
meant me any harm, and certainly no one 
would try to expel them from their float- 
ing islands. 


Eventually | managed to get something . 


to eat, but it was not the long awaited 
roast chicken. What they served me was a 
miserable concoction made out of fish, 
potatoes and tough roots of reeds, and 
after this unsatisfactory meal I made an 
inspection tour of the artificial floating 
islands in a tiny balsa, which was water 
logged as a result of careless treatment. 
When I tried to explore the islands | 
found that my heavy boots were a great 
handicap. Several times I broke through 
the matting of reeds and splashed about 
grotesquely in the water, to the delight 
of the youngsters who were more than 
pleased by the difficulties the stranger was 
encountering in their strange reed made 
world. j 

On one of the islands I met a venerable 
old man who was tottering about, carry- 
ing his silver mounted staff of office, and 


who was eager to tell me about the his- 
tory of his tribe. He was famous among 
these people as an interpreter and as a 
reciter of the old tribal legends. 

The Uros had once belonged to the 
great Uru race whose descendents still 
live as shepherds among the Aymara peo- 
ple of the Bolivian highlands. But many 
generations ago a great earthquake had 
changed the position of Lake Titicaca and 
during the ensuing confusion his tribe 
had left the land and migrated voluntarily 
to take up life on Lake Titicaca itself. 
His story, like so many legends of primi- 
tive people, was vague, but there is no 
question that the group of Indians to 
which he belonged were unique. They 
spoke in a language of their own and only 
a few of them could speak either Quecha 
or Aymara so that they could get along 
with the people who lived on the shore 
and in the neighborhood of the Lake. 

Their garments were black and they 
contrasted sharply with the brightly 
colored clothes of their neighbors. They 
refused to use any of the modern tools or 
conveniences which were being sold to 
the Indians of thehighlands. Furthermore 
they possessed no musical instruments 
whatsoever which indicated that they had 
none of the usual fiestas or dances. 

I asked the old man about this and 
he told me that the gods would disapprove 
of such practices—dancing would en- 
danger the very places on which they 
lived. 

When I asked him if his people remain 
in the same place indefinitely, he told me 
that the islands were like the balsa boats, 
after a time they absorbed so much water 
that they were useless. It is then neces- 
sary for the people to build new islands. 
A hundred years ago, so he told me, when 
he was a child he lived very far from the 
spot in which we were standing. Since 
then he had migrated many times to va- 
rious parts of the Lake. When families 
become too large, he explained, they must 
build new islands for the number of huts 
a single island can support is limited. 

After he reminisced for a while he ex- 
plained to me that accommodations were 
exceedingly limited, and that I would 
have to spend the night in the little reed 
hut of the widow Pacari, whose husband 
had died a short time ago, and those two 
children who were very noisy and objec- 
tionable. This was more than I could 
bear. It was difficult enough to have to 
face the ordeal of the fiesta and the bap- 
tismal ceremonies without having to con- 
template the discomforts of Mama Pa- 
cari’s hospitality. 

At length I finally managed to arrange 
my escape from the island by the simple 
method of bribery. I found one of the 
young boatsmen who appreciated a bottle 

(Continued on page 34) 
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NO GIFTS FROM CHANCE 


by Margaret Pedler 


This story of love in the quiet countryside of Devon- 
shire is a refreshing change from the rushing tempo 
and terrifying realism of purely war fiction. Though 


the time is the present, the 
lence. 
understanding of men and 


reader can get to the rewarding end without ex- 
periencing the emotional torment of Susan, 
heroine, while she struggled against the most danger- 
ous rival that a woman in love can encounter. 


It is written with poetic charm and deep 


theme is love not vio- 


women in love. No | 


the 


$2.50 


UNLEASH THE DOGS OF WAR 


by Frederick Philip Stieff 


This is the story of two valiant, four-footed fighters 
who were recruited from private life and fought 
courageously in the North African campaign. Their 
names are Murky and Cecil. Their adventures are as 
inspiring as those of the soldiers with whom they at- 
tacked and defeated the arms of General Von Arnheim. 
With remarkable vividness these pages unleash the dogs 
of war, and their exploits make one of the most thrill- 
ing chapters in America’s war against fascism. 


Ill. $2.5 


THUNDER BEATS THE DRUM 


by John Hewlett 


Joy, somberness and Rabelaisean laughter abound in this narrative of adventure in the 


primitive jungles of Bolivia. 
titillating story of adventure into the unknown.’’— 
book I’ve read in a month of blue moons.”—Roark Bradford. 


“T doubt whether anyone has written a more fascinating, 
N. Y. Post. “The swashbucklingest 
“T took up your book the 


other night when I had a lot of work to do and didn’t put it down till 3:45 A.M., when 


I finished it.” 


— Forrest Davis, Washington Editor, Saturday Evening Post. 
mended by the Book of the Month Club. 


Recom- 
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THE STORY BEHIND 
GREAT INVENTIONS 


By 
Elizabeth Rider Montgomery 


Beginning with printing this 
book carries the story of great 
inventions dewn to the me- 
chanical marvels of modern 
times, including the subma- 
rine, the X-ray, the gyroscopic 
compass, the electric eye and 
the Kodak. Ill. $2.00 


Younger Readers 


THE GREAT 
PATHFINDER 


By May Forth Weston 


YOUNG AMERICA’S 
AVIATION ANNUAL 
1944.45 


by David Ci Cook 
This is the story of Jedidiah Mien aan 


Smith, one of our greatest ex- 
plorers who blazed two trails 
from the Missouri to the Pa- 
cific before he was thirty, and 
who was the first man to go 
from California north to the 
Columbia River. Ill. $2.00 


This eagerly awaited new 
volume covers all recent devel- 
opments in aviation both here 
and in England. It is packed 
with fresh information about 
all new technical developments 
and lavishly illustrated. $2.50 


Six Carloads of 
Hilarious Laughter 


Little Scouts In Action 


by Roland Coe 


The first collection in book form of the delightful 
drawings that have endeared themselves to thou- 
sands. Here is the mischievous, humorous spirit of 
young America, as authentic as Huck Finn and 
Tom Sawyer. $1.50 


I Feel Like a Cad 


by Sgt. Larry Reynolds 
The best cartoons of bumbling Butch the burglar. 


$1.00 
Alfred Ahoy ! 


by Foster Humfreville | 


The cock-eyed adventures of the most popular goof 
in the cartoon world—Alfred the Sailor. $1.00 


Collier’s Collects 
Its Wits 


A two year crop of comic drawings selected by. 
A supreme laugh-cure for war — 


Gurney Williams. 
worries. 


It’s Hot in Here 
by Virgil Partch 


The best work of Collier’s ace cartoonist, popu- 
larly known as Vip. $1.00 


It’s a Funny World 


Cartoons from Collier’s 


$1.29 


128 pages of cartoons by top-flight artists. Selected 
by Gurney Williams. $1.29 


The Gentleman Says 


It’s Pixies 
by Gardner Rea 


The first individual collection of 37 years of car- 
toon making by the greatest idea-man in the 
business. $1.00 


Popular Priced Editions 


New Worlds in Science 
Edited by Harold Ward 


A brilliant compendium of modern scientific thought 
including the work of Ernest A. Hooton, J. B. S. 
Haldane, Alfred Einstein, Earl T. Compton, Julian 
Huxley, Paul De Kruif and nearly thirty others 
equally distinguished. 659 pages, biographical 
notes, index. $1.98 


Tom Benton’s America 
by Thomas Hart Benton 


First published in 1937, when it was called Aa 
Artist in America, this book describes the famous 
American artist’s extensive travels along the Mis- 
sissippi, in the deep south, in the Ozark Moun- 
tains, in boom towns of the oil lands, in great 
farming and industrial regions. 64 two color re- 
productions. $1.98 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 


tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites: 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 


MONTREAL’S NEW RAILROAD 
TERMINAL 


When people speak of a railway ter- 
minal, they usually mean a railway sta- 
tion. This is an understandable con- 
fusion of terms because it is the sta- 
tion that the public sees and uses most. 
But the station is only a part of a ter- 
minal and not always the most important, 
even though it may loom largest in the 
public eye and mind. 

Actually, a railway terminal is a vast 
and complicated combination of struc- 
ture and facilities, miles of yards and 
tracks, overhead bridges, underpasses, 
automatic signal systems, freight sheds, 
coach yards, engine and shop facilities 
and many other things besides the station 
building itself. And, although these vari- 
ous items may be constructed separately, 
they have to be planned as a unit, so 
that they will fit together perfectly to 
provide cheap and effective movement of 
traffic. 

Engineers and architects who do this 
planning must combine talents as crea- 
tors with an ability to see ahead, so as to 
be able to fashion immediate designs 
upon a base broad enough to encompass 
railway and community requiremente for 
many years to come. They have to make 
liberal provisions, not only for what is 
needed now, but for extensions which, 
when undertaken, will fit perfectly with 
what has been built in the past and what 
is planned for the future. 

In just such a way has the new Cana- 
dian National Railways’ Central Station 
in Montreal been designed. It embraces 
not merely one of the most modern sta- 
tion buildings on the continent, elimina- 
tion of many level crossings, provision of 
adequate storage and distributing yards 
for railway rolling stock of all types and 
a reduction of the smoke nuisance in the 
heart of the city, but it has caught a 
vision of a far greater Montreal than 
exists today and has been so planned as 
to be a part of and to contribute to that 
civic development. 

The shape and scope of this intricate 

pattern is not visible to those who merely 
see the concourse. Spacious and attrac- 
tive as it is, the concourse is only one of 
five distinct levels; there are two below it 
and two over it. 
: Immediately below the concourse are 
the tracks—seventeen of them all told— 
with high platforms coming flush with 
the vestibule levels of the train cars. Es- 
calators and wide stairways connect plat- 
forms with the concourse. The escalators 
can be operated upwards or downwards 
according to the flow of traffic. 

Below the tracks there is another level, 
a huge and busy area containing immense 
express handling facilities, baggage and 
mail handling facilities, a garage, motor 
roadways that sweep through the station 
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area, and special passage-ways for trans- 
ferring baggage, mail and express to and 
from trains, thus leaving the train plat- 
forms free for the exclusive use of pas- 
sengers. Also, in this sub-track area, 
which two elevators connect with the 
concourse, are the offices of the Canadian 
and U.S. Customs. 

Above the concourse and joined to it 
by two elevators and two stairways, are 
two floors of railway offices occupied by 
staffs concerned with the operation of 
the station and terminal. 

The concourse, itself, is the largest and 
most up-to-date of any station in Canada. 


It is 350 feet long by 104 feet wide by © 


33 feet high and all public facilities are 
arranged in plain sight. Ticket wickets, 
parcel and light baggage checking rooms, 
telegraph and information booths, res- 
taurant and news stand are conveniently 
grouped at the west end of the concouree. 
At the east end there is another compact 
grouping of general waiting room which 
is open to the concourse, women’s waiting 
room, men’s wash rooms, with baths, 
barber shops, shoe-shining stand, and 
drug store. At the same end are situ- 
ated also special information booths 
for the navy, army and air force 
and the traveler’s aid. In the corridor 
leading south from this end of the con- 
course, the offices of the Canadian and 
U.S. Immigration departments are lo- 
cated and off the corridor running north, 
the Legion operates an attractive Wel- 
come Room for men and women in uni- 
form. A nursery, quiet room and medical 
clinic, en suite with the women’s waiting 
room, are distinctive features of the Cen- 
tral Station. The stairways and escalators 
connecting the concourse and train plat- 
forms are aligned along the center of the 
concourse. An acoustic ceiling makes con- 
versation in normal tones possible at all 
times and over a modern public address 
system, public announcements are heard 
distinctly. 

That, in brief, is a quick outline of the 
station facilities which, by experience, 
will be large enough to meet the traveling 
requirements of the city for many years 
to come. But the plans of the builders go 


forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


far beyond the actual station itself and 
not only envisage but have provided for 
the erection around the station of a great 
civic center that can rival anything on 
the continent. 


WARNINGS FOR WINTER 


Unless motor vehicle operations in over 
thirty northern states take practical pre- 
cautions for the increased hazards of 
winter driving, there can be a serious lack 
of highway transportation by next spring, 
Professor Amos E. Neyhart of the Penn- 
sylvania State College predicts. 

“I have just seen results of research into 
last winter’s accidents to essential ve- 
hicles, made by Professor Ralph A. Moyer 
of Iowa State College, who is chairman 
of the National Safety Council’s Com- 
mittee on Winter Driving Hazards,” he 
said. “Skidding and reduced visibility in 
thirty-six snow-belt States ran the mile- 
age death rate up fifty-three per cent 
over the summer rate in those states, while 
unusually severe snow and ice conditions 
south of the Mason-Dixon line caused an 
increase of twenty-four per cent in some 
of the other 12 States. All drivers of 
vehicles essential to wartime economy 
should immediately prepare and repair 
winter safety equipment such as wind- 
shield defrosters, anti-skid chains, heat- 
ers, and windshield wipers. Equipment 
which cannot be replaced can be re- 
paired, if it is done now.” 

Pointing out that inadequate traction 
and reduced visibility are the main causes 
of increased traffic death rate and winter 
smashups, Neyhart said that many ve- 
hicle owners maintain good condition of 
standard equipment, but often fail to 
prepare for added hazards of the snow 
and ice season until too late. 

Motorists are advised to observe the 
following rules: 


1. If you must drive this winter, fill your car 
to comfortable capacity and go prepared to get 
through, regardless of snow or ice. 

2. Reduce your speed to conform to the con- 
ditions of the road—and take no chances. 

3. Use tire chains on ice and snow to reduce 
braking distances as much as forty or fifty per 
cent. Chains also provide necessary “go” trac- 
tion, and uniformity in performance under severe 
winter road conditions. 

4. Follow other vehicles at a safe distance. It 
takes from three to eleven times as long to stop 
without anti-skid chains when pavements are 
snowy or icy. 

5. Apply brakes on slippery pavements lightly 
and with a pumping action. If you jam on the 
brakes, they may lock and throw your car into 
a dangerous skid. Try to avoid need for making 
a quick stop in front of another vehicle. A rear- 
end collision may cripple your car for the dura- 
tion. 

6. Keep windshield and windows clear of snow 
and ice outside, and fog and frost inside. Re} 
member, you must see danger to avoid it. 

7, Keep posted on winter road and weather 
conditions. A safe driver is always aware of his 
limitations and equipped to get through safely 
and on time. Be a good defensive driver. 
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AMERICA’S MOST NEGLECTED PARADISE 


(Continued from page 24) 


fuel, a wise government has restrict- 
ed the output. This is to be one 
of the reservoirs of the future. 
There is gardening—rich, three- 
crops-a-year gardening—that can 
produce cucumbers a foot long and 
cauliflowers that won't fit in a flour 
barrel. Those in doubt will see in 
the Louisiana State Museum a cauli- 
flower from Grand Isle that won 
First Prize at a World’s Fair. 
Below New Orleans, only twenty 
miles, is the town of Lafitte, popu- 
lated by fishermen and trappers. The 
main street of Lafitte is the bayou. 
The main buildings are the general 
store and the church. The main 
objects of interest are their ceme- 
teries, with which are associated 
many strange customs. The most 
startling to the unwarned visitor is 
the observance of All Saints’ Night. 
The families of those who lie buried 
visit the cemetery at dusk on this 
eerie occasion and light candles on 


the graves. They remain talking and 


visiting until the candles burn out. 
In the jet black darkness of the tree 
shaded bayous the flickering flames 
look like the night blooming flowers 
of a ghostly garden, Weird and 
frightening to the stranger—but to 
the bayou dwellers merely an ap- 
propriate time for visiting with the 
relatives and paying respect to their 
dear departed. 

This is the country of the pirogue, 
that temperamental little boat, slen- 
der as a sliver, that looks like a 
canoe but isn’t. These people can 
stand, sit or kneel—pole or paddle— 
or even “rock the boat” in these Bara- 
taria taxis. A greenhorn would hit 
the drink in three seconds. 

The residents of Lafitte are typical 
of the whole Barataria country— 
ninety per cent Catholic and pre- 
dominantly French. It is amazing 
how these people have retained their 
language, culture, religion and mode 
of living in the face of modern 
ideas. 

For every mile you travel south- 
ward in this Barataria country you 
seem to go backward a year. And 
finally, when you reach Grand Isle 
where the Gulf surf breaks on the 
loveliest and loneliest beach in North 
America, a little over a hundred miles 
from your starting point by the only 
road that can take you there, you 
have journeyed a century into the 
past. 

Grand Isle is only eight miles long 
and about a mile wide—but the whole 
eight miles is beach, without the 
slightest doubt the finest for bathing 
and fishing in America.’ This is 
not a chamber of commerce blurb. 
It’s a fact. 

In early March the temperature at 
Grand Isle is equal to the Atlantic 
Coast in mid-July. There is no 
danger of under-tow to the swimmer 
or bather because the shore is pro- 
tected by three sand bars. And the 
sand, instead of being white and 
glaring to the eyes, is mixed just 
enough with the alluvial deposit 
brought down by Old Man River to 
give it a golden glint. 

Over in the Pass is fishing of 
which I should reveal to no true fish- 
erman now—not with travel rationed. 
It is unfair. Reel these off—fighting 
red fish and jack, Spanish mackerel 
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and sheephead! And—ten miles out 
—all the sport you can handle with 
the hammerhead shark. Here also 
is the haunt of His Majesty, Grand 
Ecaille, or Silver Tarpon. From 
these Grand Isle waters have come 
heavyweight champions that tipped 
the scales as high as 183 pounds and 
measured up to six feet, nine inches. 

Here are wild ducks and geese. 
Here was the original 
New York’s terrapin dinners, Here 
are millions of migratory birds who 
stop to feed and rest at Grand Isle 
after their long non-stop flight across 
the Gulf. Here is where Audubon 
made his famous studies of the wild 
bird life of Louisiana. 

There are, today, only about 
seven hundred residents on Grand 
Isle. The families of most of them 
have lived here since Lafitte’s day. 
They merely went back to fishing 
and farming after pirating went out 
of fashion. A Coast Guard station 
and an Air Patrol—definitely out of 
place in this enchanted isle—watch 
the Gulf for subs, but even these 
fail to change the somnolent tempo 
of Grand Isle’s daily existence. 

Grand Isle leads a dual life. One 
part of it is serenity. The other part 
is violence.. One part is scorching 
sun. The other is constant shade. 
T'll explain. 

The tortured trees that face the 
Gulf are mute testimony to the tur- 
bulent side. There have been so many 
times when the wild storms lashed 
them and bent them. They now lean 
permanently away from the Gulf as 
if aware that straightening up would 
be wasted effort. But on the Bara- 


taria Bay side there are only straight . 
.trees and calm and quiet. 


Here is 
where the fishing fleets always cluster 
in security, as did their privateer an- 
cestors, 

On the beach, in the heat of mid- 
day, there is no surcease from the 
pitiless beat of the sun. But, just 
a few hundred yards away, behind 
a row of oaks that follow the middle 
of the island, there are coolness and 
comfort. This is where you find 
the one story, wooden shuttered 
home of the Grand Islanders, flanked 
and almost concealed by oleander, 
the scarlet hibiscus, the white moon- 
flower, wild orchid and sprawling 
yucca. Tall stately palms rear high 
as though they were lookouts of 
Lafitte’s 
duty. 

On Grand Isle there are no side- 
walks, only paths and lanes so cano- 
pied by trees and Spanish moss and 
the ever present oleander that you 
feel you are walking through tunnels. 
Fishing nets hang on the fences; 
cisterns of cypress staves grace each 
house; the front porches or gal- 
leries are scrubbed white and the 
French patois can be heard as the 
women chatter or the men argue. 

On Grand Isle a man is judged 
by how well he can fish or handle 
a boat. A millionaire is merely an- 
other visitor to these people. They 
live their simple lives, visit their 
neighbors, go to church (that is, the 
women do—the men can’t be both- 
ered); congregate together at the 
Saturday night dances and politically 
support their sheriff who controls 
their destiny a hundred miles up 


source of 


day never recalled from 


through the labyrinth of the bayous. 

On the other side of Barataria 
Pass, within sight of Grand Isle, 
is Grand Terre, where the sea, since 
there are no mortal opponents to do 
the job, is slowly taking the crum- 
bling remains of, Fort Livingston in 
mock but deadly assault. 

There was a time, in the grand 
old days of steamboating, when the 
belles and dandies of New Orleans 
made Grand Isle the most famous 
summer resort on the Gulf Coast. 
There was no wharf, of course, vis- 
itors were brought ashore in high 
wheel carts. But the Eads jetties 
closed off Spanish Pass and made the 
trip longer. Then the railroads above 
New Orleans made the idle rich im- 
patient with slow steamer travel and 
Grand Isle was neglected and finally 
forgotten. For eighteen years be- 
fore 1933 the only link it maintained 
with the world was the mailboat 
Chicago, 


= Today “thereas 


~~" 


best—but finally a co: t 
tion with the world of m 
and highway numbers. ‘ 


But, tomorrow’s swift little post- — 


war planes will be able to drop pas- 
sengers on Grand Isle’s already pre- 
pared field. Tomorrow the hunters 
will discover this sportsman’s para- 
dise. 


painted.” 
and tourists and travelers will dig 
up the only treasure that Lafitte 
and his pirates left—will dig it up 
gleefully with their toes—the Golden 
Sands of Grand Isle. 

But, on the beach, watching a peli- 
can-cruise for its dinner and a sand- 
piper dance a Grand Isle hornpipe, 
sits the Spirit of Yesterday—vainly 
hoping that those who appreciate 
beauty will come first—will come be- 
fore the crowds awaken this land to 
a startled new existence, 


STROLLING PLAYERS OF WARTIME ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 13) : 


have done over a thousand perform- 
ances from their repertory of thirty- 
five plays. 

Their range is pretty wide. They 
even include an example of Greek 
drama—Oecedipus Rex—and two Mor- 
alities — Abraham, Melchisedec and 
Isaac, and Everyman. They do Mar- 
lowe’s Dr. Faustus, but only if the 
hall can be darkened. 

Their Shakespeare productions are 
as follows: A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, The Merchant of Venice, As 
You Like It, Twelfth Night, The 
Tempest, Much Ado About Nothing, 
A Winters Tale, Macbeth, Julius 
Caesar, Coriolanus, Hamlet, Romeo 
and Juliet, King Lear, King- John, 
Richard II, Henry IV, part I. Of 
restoration comedy, they have: The 
Inconstant, or The Way to Woo Him, 
by George Farquhar, and of eigh- 
teenth century comedy: She Stoops to 
Conquer, School for Scandal and The 
Rivals. The Victorian representatives 
are Tennyson’s- Becket; Dickens’ 
Oliver Twist and A Tale of Two 
Cities; and the melodrama Sweeny 
Todd and Maria Marten. 

Their modern productions include 
St. Joan, Arms and the Man, Caesar 
and Cleopatra, by Shaw; From Nine 
till Six by Philip and Aimee Stuart; 
The Old Ladies by Rodney Ackland; 
Mr. Prim Passes By, by A. A. Milne, 
and, A Bill of Divorcement. 


The company consists | of seven wo- 
men who between them, do everything 
—acting, scenery, electrical jobs and 
all the household work. They have 
traveled by car, with horses and now 
with a van. On a Sunday afternoon, 
when most people are having a rest, 
this is the kind of scene at the Osiris 
Repertory Company’s resting place: 
the place is a schoolroom; beds are all 
over the floor; the washing is hanging 
up; two people are doing office work; 
others are writing letters; one is 
learning a part in Everyman, and an- 
other in The Rivals. The members 


of the company have learned to groom 


horses too, 

It is remarkable, but village audi- 
ences seldom know, when they see a 
play performed by the Osiris Com- 
pany, that all the performers are wo- 
men. One man in Cornwall this year, 
on being informed of this fact, said 
he didn’t believe it, but, if it was true, 
it was the greatest hoax he had ever 
seen. 

Today, while the men from Britain 
are fighting in France again, some vil- 
lage audience is listening spellbound 
to the undying words which come 
from the past to remind us of the 
greatness of England’s heritage. Per- 
haps the words are these: “On, on, 
on, on, on! To the breach, to the 


breach!” 
* * * 


BLACK MAGIC FOR PROFIT 
(Continued from page 8) 


Then the good Magistrate ended his 
letter by writing that the chief had 
lately paid many visits to the local 
doctor. The latter, it was said, had 
been doing a large mail-order busi- 


ness with a certain firm of opticians 
at Durban, who had been thorough- 
ly puzzled at the sudden and un- 
precedented demand for artificial eyes 
—size, color and shape no object. 


Tomorrow the artists will dis- | 
cover that here is the “great un- 
Tomorrow the vacationists — 


\ 


| is still at Poston. 


ués (Gene Sogika was a Disney 
lator in California “before the 
and is now relocated in New 


“York City. Kakunen Tsuroka, who 


was trained both in Japan _ and in 
America, has left a series of paint- 
ings that are a pictorial history of 
Poston. His own spiritual reactions 
are plainly recorded there. His first 
‘pictures were drab and gloomy, but 
his last ones show his final realization 


| ‘of the beauty of the desert. Tsuroka 


was the spirit back of the establish- 
ment of an art exhibit for Poston, 


| housed in a barrack called “The Mo- 


have Room.” Here art and craft ob- 
| jects are placed on exhibit for eventual 
sale, 

Mr. Kato, one of the best teachers 


|, of flower arrangement in California 


was originally in Poston and con- 
ducted classes, but he has now relo- 
cated to ees? and opened an art 
e there. r. Nakajima, one of 

e finest ee in the Southwest, 
A highly skilled 
embroiderer held classes in needle- 


work as a volunteer as long as she 
| was in camp, but she now holds a 
| position in that line in New York 


City. 


A number of Nisei have been em- 


‘ployed as instructors in the Japanese 


AJanguage. One Poston girl is teach- 
ing at the University of Chicago. An- 
other is at Boulder, Colorado, in- 
structing in the Navy Language 
School. One Japanese-American is 


) working on a basic Japanese that will 


‘correlate with basic English. 

Two big facts emerge from the 
story of evacuation and relocation. 
One is that persons of Japanese des- 


| cent, who formerly were barred by 


custom and racial competition from 
most jobs except truck farming and 


| fruit markets, are now going to a 
| wide range of occupations. 


Someone 
vemarked that the country east of 


_-he Rockies was already giving the 


Nisei a better chance than the West 


_ Coast ever did. The other fact is 


' that among the 110,000 persons evac- 
~ jrated from the Defense Area about 
30,000 have at present writing been 


(Continued from page 21) 


relocated to many other parts of the 
United Etates, where undoubtedly a 
large number will remain after the 
war is over, regardless of what Cali- 
fornia says about their returning 
to their former homes. One young 
man who recently returned to camp 
on a visit from New York City said 
this: “I never knew what America 
was really like until I crossed the 
continent. My idea of the United 
States has changed entirely.” 


There is still another factor that 
will influence the future lives of these 
people. Members of a family do not 
always relocate together. Brothers 
and sisters often go to separate areas, 
and children leave parents in camp. 
It is the first step to a lessening in 
that family solidarity that has been 
at once an admirable trait and a so- 
cial hindrance to complete identifica- 
tion with American life. Actually the 
signs have been visible ever since 
evacuation. The Nisei, thrown back 
upon the old customs and influences 
with scarcely any of the Caucasian 
contacts they formerly had, have 
chafed under them. 


At the end of four days I had to 
return to California, but I wished I 
could stay four weeks, so rich was 
the experience in new understandings. 
Even my going out was a fitting cli- 
max to all I had been absorbing about 
relocation. For I leit camp with two 
bus loads of Japanese-Americans who 
were leaving for outside. When we 
arrived at the railroad station a line 
formed at the ticket window with a 
Caucasian Project officer at one side 
to assist. As I looked around me at 
the group, I noticed as I had at camp 
the increased stature of the younger 
generation and the lessening of the 
Oriental look about the eyes. Either 
through climate or diet, or general 
way of life, America has changed the 
appearance of the Japanese. And the 
diversity of physical types became 
more apparent the longer I was with 
such large groups of them. They did 
not seem another race; they were just 
people. 


AT A JAPANESE RELOCATION PROJECT is 


At last the train arrived and we 


were on our way, I back to a state 
where many people are signing peti- 
tions to bar Japanese-American Citi- 
zens forever from returning to their 
former homes, they to change at 
Cadiz for an east-bound train and 
life “outside.” I wondered if, after 
all, in spite of the hardship, the dis- 
illusion, and the emotional conflict en- 
gendered by evacuation, relocation 
might not be a means of realizing a 
fuller, freer life than they had ever 
known before in their America. 


I thought of the charges so fre- 
quently brought against the WRA: 
first, that they were pampering the 
évacués; and second that they were 
releasing péople to relocation who 
were not of proven loyalty. 


I had tried to make my visit with 
as open a mind as humanly possible, 
and I saw no evidence of pampering. 
Small quarters without plumbing, fur- 
nished only with stove and cots, plain 
food, medical care (mostly from their 
own doctors and nurses), the school 
that is the birthright of every child 
in America: this was all that was pro- 
vided free to the évacués. Everything 
else comes from their own pockets and 
their own labor. For instance, that 
swimming pool we heard about is 
merely a widening of the irrigation 
canal from the Colorado River. With 
the thermometer over a hundred most 
of the summer, it was well worth the 
effort to make it. 


As for the other charge, records are 
kept on every évacué and information 
is culled from every available source, 
even the pre-war files of the FBI. 
About 12,000 Japanese-Americans are 
now fighting for this country. Their 
record is a good one. A sharp eye is 
being kept on those suspected of dis- 
loyalty. 


Last week I heard of a young 
Serviceman, just back from over- 
seas, express himself: “I’ve fought 
beside those men, and been in hos- 
pitals with them. I know they are 
Americans just like me.” 


NEW MEXICO’S STONE AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 


While governor and captain general 


of New Mexico he died suddenly on 
April 14, 1704, at the spot where Ber- 
nalillo now stands. In his will he di- 
rected that his remains be buried under 
the principal altar in the parish church 
at Santa Fe; but whether this was old 
San Miguel or San Francisco is not 
known. Today the padre at San 
- Miguel will add a bit of local color 
‘for tourists by pointing out Vargas’ 


' grave in front of the altar. 


These and many other inscriptions 
‘recording the names and actions of 
the Spaniards who passed by El Mor- 
ro will fascinate all visitors who come 
to this historic rock. 

The capo were first brought 
to public notice of the United States 
government by Lieutenant J. H. Simp- 
son, who made a military reconnais- 
sance from Santa Fe into the Navajo 
country in 1849 under Lieutenant 


(Continued from page 11) 


tenant Simpson’s guide, a man named 
Lewis, who had'been a trader among 
the Navajos, told him of a great rock 
in western New Mexico which was 
covered with old Spanish inscriptions. 
The lieutenant and his men were in- 
clined to doubt the story, but Lewis 
guided them straight to the historic 
El Morro. R. H. Kern, an artist with 
the expedition, copied all of the in- 
scriptions they could find and then 
added their own to the history of the 
rock, where you may easily find them 
today. 

Scattered over the rock are many 
pictographs made by the first families 
of New Mexico before the coming of 
the Spaniards. And in those years 
long before Coronado a colony of first 
families dwelt upon the summit of El 
Morro where you may find the ruins 
of an ancient pueblo, after a hard 
climb up a sloping section of the rock; 
or if you prefer to follow the trail 
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of the aborigines you may go up a 
series of steps carved in the solid rock 
by the ancient people who once called 
this place “home.” 

Thirty-five miles west of Inscrip- 
tion Rock is the modern pueblo of 
Zuni, home of the descendants of the 
Seven Cities of Cibola of Fray Mar- 
cos de Niza and Coronado. The road 
is good and a side trip may be made 
from El Morro if you are in a hurry. 
Near the highway, three miles east of 
Zuni is Taiyalone or Thunder Moun- 
tain, a great rock-bound, almost in- 
accessible mesa, luring and historic in 
the old Spanish Southwest. Zuni is 
one of the most quaint and interesting 
pueblos in all New Mexico; and in 
the center, in crumbling grandeur and 
picturesque beauty, are the ruins of an 
old Spanish mission, completed in 
1705 and not used since the Fran- 
ciscans were expelled from New 
Mexico in 1823. 
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a still shines 


here practically 
ey day 


War hasn’t changed the things 
you like about Tucson. Skies 
are still blue, the air is dry, 
warm, invigorating. Nowhere 
else in the U. S. will you find 
this rare combination of cli- 
mate and altitude (2400 fe.), 
the healthiest in all America. 
For free booklet and infor- 
mation, write our 23-year, 
non-profit Tucson S-nshine|| 
Climate Club, 4446-G Rialto, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


Your place in the sun is TUCSON 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. Re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of “Travel,” published monthly at East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., as of October 2, 1944, 
State of New York, County of New York. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared E. C. Turner, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
Says that she is one of the publishers of 
“Travel” and that the follewing—is, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 44, Postal Laws and Regulations: That 
the names and addresses of the publishey, 
editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Robert M. McBride & 
Co., Inc., 116 East 16th Street, New York; 
Coburn Gilman, editor, 116 East 16th Street, 
New York; business managers, none. Owner: 
Robert M. McBride & Co., Inc., a corpora- 
tion; Robert M. McBride, 116 East 16th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Hampton Ander- 
son, Bedford Hills, Westchester Co., New 
York; E. B. Anderson, Bedford Hills, New 
York; Isaac H. Blanchard Co., 418 West 
25th Street. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
None. 


That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and seeurity 
holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in case where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect, in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by her. (Signed) E. C. TURNER, 

Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
22nd day of September, 1944. 


CHARLES VITTING, 
Notary Public. 
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THE REBIRTH OF THE ARMENIAN NATION 


(Continued from page 17) 


for instance, with its paved streets and 
Oriental houses of yellow plastered 
brick and apartment houses of lovely 
pink tufa (a native building material), 


there shine the minarets of the seven- - 


teenth century Shiite Mosques built 
by the Persians. Perhaps the most 
beautiful one is the Gok Jami (Blue 
Mosque) in the southwest quarter 
of the town. There are also the bat- 
tered remains of the mosque and 
palaces of the Persian Sirdars along 
the Citadel Rock, under a cliff of 
black basalt in the west quarter of 
the city. 

In another town, Vagarshapat, 
there is a beautiful church that was 
erected in the seventh century by 
Catholicos Comitos in memory of 
St. Hripsine, the handsome nun who 
is said to have run away from a Ro- 
man Emperor who desired her only 
to be plagued for her favors by the 
pagan King Tiridates. It was this 
same Tiridates who butchered her in 
cold blood for not succumbing to his 
charms. That act was committed in 
the third century and strangely enough 
this same King Tiridates later made 
Christianity the religion of Armenia. 

As a matter of fact, it was at the 
Echmiadsin Monastery where the 
Supreme Catholicos now lives that 
King Tiridates was converted by St. 
Gregory. Echmiadsin means “where 
the only Begotten Descended” and 
St. Gregory is supposed to have been 
visited by an angel at this very spot 
where Patriarch His Holiness Koren 
I now resides. 

The old books say that Armenia 
was the old Persian Armina, situ- 
ated south of the Caucasus and the 
Black Sea; its name first appeared in 
the cuneiform inscriptions of Darius 
Hystaspis. Just who the original in- 
habitants of Armenia were is not 
known for certain, but it is thought 
that they were offshoots of ancient 
Hittites. In the ninth century B.C., 
a great family of tribes overran 
western Asia. Two centuries later, 
historians say, the Medes and the 
Persians conquered what is now the 
Armenian plateau, imposing their 
Aryan language and possibly their 
names and forming a military aris- 
tocracy that was constantly recruited 
from Persia. 

The Arabs are thought to-have in- 
vaded next, and then many of the 
Medo-Persians left for Constantinople. 
Next came the Mongols and the 
Tatars. Thus modern Armenians show 
a diversity of types, for there was 
also an infiltration of a Semitic ele- 
ment of Assyrian and Hebrew origin. 
Some of the peasants are tall, hand- 
some, sharp-featured and agile, while 
others are robust and thick-set. 

Through history, Armenians living 
in the countryside have had the repu- 
tation of being good cultivators of the 
soil while the townsmen have been 
known as skilled artisans, bankers and 
merchants of keen intelligence and 
great enterprise. They have displayed 
a tenacity and a faculty of adaptation 
to circumstances which have made it 
possible for them to survive as a na- 
tion through the centuries in which 
they were subjected to hideous massa- 
cres by the Turks and the Kurds. 


Russia began to interest herself in 
the Armenians when she acquired 
Georgia in 1801. She got them as 
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subjects in 1827, and, while a project 
for an independent Armenia was 
looked upon with favor by some, noth- 
ing was done about it. In 1881, the 
Armenian schools were closed and the 
use of the Armenian language was 
discouraged. There was an attempt to 
Russify Armenians by force and force 
them into the Russian Church, 

The policy failed. In 1895, the 
troops were called out and thousands 
of Georgian Armenians were killed 
in the streets. Georgian Armenian 
priests were killed in cold blood. 
Protestant pastors in Armenia were 
tortured. Many Armenians were 
killed in prisons and churches while 
there was wholesale plunder and pil- 
lage of Armenian churches, monas- 
teries, schools and houses. 

Ill fate also stalked the early litera- 
ture of the Armenians written in their 
Indo-European language. Histurians 
say that their early temple literature 
was destroyed in the year 490 hy 
Christian clergy and only twenty lines 
survive in the history of Moses of 
Kkcren. 

For all purposes, Armenian litera- 
ture therefore begins in 400, From 
that time Armenian religious litera- 


‘ture flourished with Elisaeus War- 


dapet writing a history of tke war 
waged by Armenians against Sas- 
sanids and also of the story of St. 


Gregory. The eighth century saw a - 


great amount of literary activity. 
Thomas Artsruni wrote a long histori- 
cal work in the tenth century. The 
twelfth century saw many remark- 
able writers of hymns and pastoral 
letters, among whom the most emi- 
nent was Nerses the Graceful, and in 
the thirteenth century, fable literature 
came to the fore. Since the fifteenth 
century, there have been profane as 
well as monkish poets but a lack of 
epic or romance Bed. until modern 
times. 

Printing of Apres literature 
started in the sixteenth century when 
the first books in this language were 
printed in Venice. It was in 1836 
that Venice issued the Thesaurus of 
the Armenian language with Latin and 
Greek equivalents in a very beautiful 
work. 

Today the pace of every phase of 
life in Armenia is increasing. Her 
poets and novelists are putting out 
hundreds of new titles each year. The 
publishing houses are bringing out 
new editions of the Armenian classics 
that were previously forbidden by the 
tsars, and also translations of Rus- 
sian and other world classics, like 
Tolstoy and Shakespeare. 

In the first twenty years of the 
Armenian Soviet Republic, industry 
increased from twenty-one per cent 
to eighty-two per cent. 
are now working in plants that make 
textiles, chemicals and cement; they 
are employed in the fields of ferrous 
metallurgy, copper extraction and syn- 
thetic rubber. In the capital, Erevan, 
is the largest synthetic rubber plant 
in the world. 

A chain of powerplants now de- 
scends from the wmile-high and 
heavenly-blue Lake Sevan. New mines 
are being opened; a large deposit of 
the very valuable molybdenum has re- 
cently been discovered and promises 
to give Russia large amounts of this 
highly important metal after the war; 


Armenians , 


: fatlevaicine % is eng carried on on a 


larger and more effective scale than 
ever. 

Armenia has its own written con- 
stitution, its own state organs, both 
legislative and judicial, its own cabi- 
net of commissars, its own budget, 
courts, power of pardon and amnesty 
in local cases. Article 17 of the Con- 
stitution guarantees to each republic 
the right of free withdrawal from 
the union, and the recent decisions of 
the highest body of the Soviet Union 
have further increased the autonomy 
of the sixteen republics of which Ar- 
menia is one. 

While today Armenians live in 
Turkey, the United States and Greece, 
the Armenians in the USSR are the 
only ones who have a state under 
their own administration, The rail- 
way that runs south from Tiflis in 
Georgia to Erevan begins its steep 
climb from the Kura Valley to the 
lofty Armenian highlands and goes 
3,280 feet up in a distance of fifty 
miles. Old Armenian architecture dots 
the landscape from the train window. 
The traveler sees monasteries from the 
the twelfth century, the ruins of 
medieval towns where massacres of 
Christian Armenians by Moslems oc- 
curred, ancient temples with their mas- 
sive walls of polished slabs, with their 
small windows and pointed cones of 
stone cupolas on the domes, and with- 
out any bas-relief. 

There aren’t many towns in the 
small republic but each has its own 
characteristics. Alaverdi is producing 
copper and is proud of its new anti- 
1920 tufa and basalt buildings. Kalg- 
heran on the Dzorget River is the 
home of the new high pressure hydro- 
electric power station called Dzorages, 
with a capacity of 22,500 kilowatts. 
There’s also Kirovkhan, formerly 
Karaklis, with its new chemical plant. 

Between Kirovkhan and Erevan, 
there are the highlands on which the 
cattle graze; the air is dry, the sun 
is hot, the sky is clear and the bare 


SWIMMING ISLANDS OF LAKE TITICACA 
(Continued from page 29) 


of pisco which I had managed to re- 
tain along with my camera, and after 
I had given him a few drinks I 
promised him a little money and 
several pounds of highly prized coca 
leaves, if he would take me back to 
Puno. At first he seemed to be eager 
enough to accept my offer but on 
second thought he was afraid that he 
would be missing too much if he did 
not see the fiesta. Furthermore, he 
was the father of a new born child. 
whom he wanted to see properly bap- 
tized. 

In order to discourage me he talked 
about the cold and the bad weather 
that sometimes descends upon the 
Lake, about the difficulty in finding the 
way through the reed jungles, and 
then he reverted once more to the im- 
portance of the baptism of his child. 
I told him that this was all absurd, 
and I said that I would immediately 
give money for his child and I would 
set down in writing that I was his 
godfather, providing that we got un- 
der way immediately. The combina- 
tion of the drink, and the promises of 
coca, 


money and my baptismal fee 


long, that leads from the Arpachai 
River and has made possible the culti- 
vation of the new Armenian crop, the 
sugar-beet. In what used to be Alex- 
andropol and is now Leninakan, there 
stands Armenia’s first cotton factory. 
Armenia has its own meat combinats 
now and exports pink tufa to other 4 
parts of the Soviet Union as well as~ 
pumice, wool, leather and cognac. 

Erevan itself stands under the — 
shadow of the poetic and highly-dig- 
nified Mount Ararat. Within its 
boundaries is the State Museum of 
Antiquities, containing 8,000 Ar- 
menian manuscripts and 80,000 printed 
books. In spite of its antiquity, 
however, and the fact that it was 
called “the clay pot” derogatively by: 
Nicholas I of Russia, the face of 
Erevan has been changed to a great 
degree by the late A. I, Tamanyan’s © a 
architectural plans which called for 
modern government houses, sanitation, 
trolley cars and other signs of the 
times. Erevan is now a busy city! 
In 1917 it had one factory with one 
hundred employees making cognac but — 
today it has a carbide plant, clothing 
factories, boot and shoe establishments, 
and many other industrial plants. 

Thus Armenia has come of age. In 
World War I, 2,000,000 Armenians 
lost their lives. In 1920, the Ar- 
menians who were left were aban- 
doned by everyone, and the Turks 
killed them without mercy. Death 
and destruction faced them. 

Today their capital is a sort of 
post-revolutionary boom town, They 
are free to drink their grape vodka 
and eat their grape honey and enjoy 
their shish kabob, which is their — 
equivalent of the Russian shashlik or — 
lamb on the spit. 

They are an integral part of the 
United Nations, fighting with the 
Soviet Union against the Nazi army. | 


a 


finally prevailed and after a short 
argument with his wife he took me 
to his balsa. Before anybody realized 
what we were up to we set off into 
the night of Lake Titicaca, into the 
sharp. refreshing cold and into the 
arms of the ancient gods of the Incas. 


Fortunately, these gods were kind to 
us. None of the treacherous southern 
storms overtook us, and we reached — 
Puno much more rapidly than I had | 
hoped we could. 


A week later I went back to “La 
Paz, once more crossing the Lake, but — 
this time in a highly comfortable, — 
modern steamboat instead of one of 
the reed crafts of the Uros, I thought — 
of the meager and desolate lives of the — 
Indians I had seen, of the difficulties _ 
they have in securing their food and ~ 
of the transitory satisfaction they de- 
rive from their occasional orgies and — 
ceremonials. 


I pitied these miserable lake ' 
‘lwellers, but I was proud that, despite — 
my difficulties, I had gotten the first 
good photographs of them and the — 
swimming islands on which they live. 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE ... 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS-— 


CAN YOU- 


|. Identify each of these tables as to peri- 
od and country ?- 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 
will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a table, the detail of its carv- 
ing, the scenes its historical background 
call to your imagination, provide a fascina- 
tion which will never allow you a moment 
of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATION HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast maes of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instruc- 
tion and coaching, certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING 
LESSONS 


I. The Fixed Background. XVIII. Jacobean and 
Restoration in England. 


XIX. William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and Early 
Georgian Styles. 


XX. The Age of Chip- 
pendale. 


XXI. The Adam Period 
in Englard and Amer- 
ica. 

XXII. American Adapta- 
tion of British and 
Continental Styles. 


XXIII. The Decorating 
Profession. 


XXIV. Problems and 
Their Solution. 


XXV. What is Modern? 

XXVI. Light and Color. 

XIII. Continued. rch oes . cee 

XIV. The Renaissance Se alt ah 
Style. XXIX, Designing « Mod- 

ern nterior. a. 
XV. The Baroque Style. Modern House. b. 
XVI. The Rococo Style. 


The Modern Shop. 
XVII. The Neo-Classic XXX. Combining Modern 


Style. and Period Decoration. 


II. Walls. 
_ Il. Windows. 


IV. Ceilings, Floors, 
Floor Coverings. 


V. Lights, Lighting Fix- 
tures. 


VI. Color and Color 
Schemes. 


VII. Choice and Arrange- 
ment of Furniture. 


VIII. Textiles. Hangings. 
IX. Choosing, Framing 

and Hanging Pictures. 
X. Painted Furniture. 


XI. Furnishing the 
Apartment. 


XII. Historical Back- 
grounds. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. You incur no obligation whatever. 


116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Arts anD Decoration Home Stupy Course IN INTERIOR DECORATION, 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 
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Meet JohnS........ and Mary D 
John works at an electronics plant on 


Long Island, and makes $85 a week. Almost 
16% of it goes into War Bonds. 


Mary has been driving rivets into bomb- 


ers at an airplane plant on the West Coast. 
She makes $55 & and puts 14% of it 


re typical of more than 
27 million cans on the Payroll Savings 
Plan who, every, single month, put a half a 
BILLION dollars #to War Bonds. That’s 


enough to buy one@£those hundred-million- 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement — prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 


These people 
buy a battleship 


\ 


week ! 


dollar battleships every week, with enough 
money for an aircraft carrier and three or 
four cruisers left over. 


In addition, John and Mary and the 
other people on the Payroll Plan have been 
among the biggest buyers of extra Bonds in 
every War Loan Drive. 

When you come to figure out the total job 
that John and Mary have done, it’s stag- 
gering. 

They’ve made the Payroll Savings Plan 
the backbone of the whole War Bond- 
selling program. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., Publishers of TRAVEL 


They've helped. keep prices down me 
lick inflation. 


They’ve financed a good share of our war 
effort all by themselves, and they’ve tucked 
away billions of dollars in savings that are 
going to come in mighty handy for both — 
them and their country later on, : 


When this war is won, and we start giv- a 
ing credit where credit is» 
due, don’t forget John aude 
Mary. After the fighting — 
men, they deserve a place at — 
the top. They’ve earned it, — 


